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May Consumption of 37,817 Long Tons 
Was the Heaviest for a Full Year 


YONSUMPTION of crude rubber by manutacturers 
: () in the United States for the month of May was the 
, : highest for any month since May a year ago and is 
ited to be 37,817 long tons, an increase of 13.5 per 
over the April consumption of 33,321 long tons, ac- 
( ng to statistics released by the Rubber Manufacturers 

tion. 
Imports of crude rubber for May amounted to 31,720 


tons, the lowest figure since August, 1928, and com- 
ith 46,648 long tons for April and 40,745 long tons 


1930, according to the association’s own estimates 


lor the first time since September, 1929, stocks on 
n the United States showed a decrease from the 
us month’s figure. Total domestic stocks of crude 


on hand and in transit overland on May 3lst are 
ited at 220,799 long tons, ee. per cent 
ler April, although 56.2 per cent over May 1930. 


a decrease ol 


rubber afloat for United States ports on May 
is estimated at 73,564 long tons as against 56,700 long 
m April 30th and 68,168 long tons on May 31, 1930. 
total of 294,363 long tons on hand and afloat compares 
the previous peak of 285,082 long tons on April 30th 
a record total for the history of the domestic 


( riie] 
Truce 


marks 


lustry. 


| Rubber Industry Among Least Profitable, 
F. A. Seiberling Tells Purchasing Agents 


HAT rubber manufacturing has become one of the 
least profitable of all domestic industries and can be 
brought out of that position only by the control of 
le rubber supplies passing into the hands of the manu- 
turers was asserted by F. A. Seiberling, president of 
Seiberling Rubber Company, in a talk before the Na- 
\ssociation of Purchasing Agents at Toronto, Ont., 
ine 10. Mr. Seiberling in his address reviewed the 
lopment of the plantation industry, the increase in 
yields, the failure of the Stevenson scheme, and the 
vnership of plantation properties by United States Rub- 
t, Goodyear, Dunlop and Firestone. 
\ny attempt at organizing a voluntary restriction plan 
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among rubber producers to stabilize prices would fail, he 
said, as would any form of long term contract between 
rubber producers and rubber manufacturers. “This sit- 
uation can be met in only one wWay—by manufacturers 
themselves having a substantial interest in the sources of 
supply,” he concluded. 

“Anything which affects a basic industry like rubber 
will affect us all as individuals,” Mr. Seiberling told the 
gathering of purchasing agents. “The rubber manufactur- 
ing industry has been one of the least profitable of Amer- 
ican industries. For the past 10 years it has done an aver- 
age annual business of $1,000,000,000 and it has not taken 


an 


out a clean dollar in the form of profits. 


“In 1928 the automotive industry, with which rubber 
is so closely identified, stood first in point of earnings in 
American industries. Rubber manufacturing 
In 1929 the positions were third and 53rd, 


a list of 57 
55th. 
respectively. 


Stor cd 


“The automotive industry did not do so well in 1930 
dropping to 13th place in a list of 50 industries—but 
rubber manufacturing showed no profits at all, being some 
where around 44th to 50th among those industries with 
deficits. 

“There have been several causes for this deplorable 
situation. We rubber manufacturers have a habit of giv- 
ing our tires away. If we can hang up a new tire produc- 
tion record, or build a new factory somewhere, it doesn’t 
seem to matter much whether we make profits for our 
stockholders and our employes and _ their 
families. 


take care of 

“But in looking a little deeper for the underlying 
cause of our trouble, we find that year after year we are 
obliged to charge off huge inventory losses in raw materials, 
due to wide price fluctuations. 

“If we analyze our balance sheets, we see that in spite 
of all the unfair competitive trade practices which have 
crept into the industry, had we not been obliged to take 
such devastating raw material losses the industry would 
have shown a fair records of earnings. 

“And so we come to the conclusion that all our trade 
practices, which are in themselves deplorable, are really 
but futile attempts to offset a fundamentally unsound raw 
material position. 

“Fluctuating crude rubber prices have not only can- 
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celled out a major part of the profits in the past, but the 
of continued fluctuations renders impossible the 


tremendous latent potentialities of the 


prospects 


exploiting of the 


industry 


April Production of 4,944,363 Casings 
Higher Than Any Month Since June, 1930 


NHIPMENTS of pneumatic casings continued to show 
the substantial gains registered early this vear, accord 
ing to statistics released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association 

Shipments of pneumatic casings for the month of April 
amounted to 4,931,906 units, an increase of 19.7 per cent 
over March, although 3.1 per cent under April a year ago 
hese hipments were the largest for any month since 
August, 1930 

I} organization reports production of pneumatic cas 
in wr Apt to be 4,944,363, an increase of 6 per cent 
over March, although 12.4 per cent under April a vear ago 
\pril output was the highest since June of last year. 

Pneumatic casi on hand April 30th amounted t 
10,031,419 casings and showed practically no change over 
the March 3lst figure, but were 23.3 per cent under April 
30th a year ago 

Inner tube shipments slightly exceeded production dur 
ing April, reducing manufacturers’ stocks. In that month, 
there were 4,616,527 inner tubes produced and 4,636,186 
tubes shipped, leaving a stock in manufacturers’ hands of 
10,412,694 tubes This compares with 10,474,968 twhes 
at the end of Marcel Solid and cushion tire shipments 
exceeded output for the fourteenth consecutive month. 
bringing stocks down new low level for recent years 

he tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total 
of 56,270,430 pounds of crude rubber and 19,054,531 
pounds of cotton fabric during the month of April in the 
manufacture of all types of tires and tubes. 

lhe association’s estimates are based on reports fur- 
nished manufacturers who produce approximately 80 
per cent of the tot r the Unrted States, but have been 


adjusted to represent 100 per cent in the figures quoted 


hove 


United States Rubber Company Closes 
Its Footwear Factory at Bristol, R. I. 


kTER 68 years of operation, the National India 
Rubber Company lactory at Bristol, RR @ will be 

closed indefinite on June 27 by the United States 
Rubber Company, of whi it is a subsidiary While the 
suspension of the plant will throw 1,500 employes out of 
work, and the Bristol operations, as far as the production of 
Keds” concerned will transferred to United States 
Rubber factories at Naugatuck, Conn., and Williamsport. 
Pa., the company | unced, however, that it will offer 
employment to seve hundred of the Bristol employes at 
the Naugatuck and Williamsport plants. where increased 


I 


’ 


production will begin shortly 
the Bristol 


the 


The decision to cl plant was arrived at 
move and after ap- 
Norman Case of Island and 
prominent local officials and business men had been heard 
State Senator W. H. Vanderbilt, Brigadier General L. H. 


Callan and President Haffenreffer of the Herreshoff Manu 


, : ‘ : . 
oniv attet on consideration of 
Rhode 
] 


' 
peats by Gove rnot 


tacturing Company were among those who held several 
conferences with officials of the rubber company in an 


Last month 
Charles 


for the city 
Bristol; and 


effort to save the rubber factory 


Fred Williams, council president of 
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B. Rockwell conferred at New York with F. B. Davis, @ 
Jr., president of the United States Rubber Company, 
were also unable to alter the decision to shut down 
plant. 

One branch of the Bristol factory will be contin 
that of the manufacture of rubber insulated wire, requi 
about 400 workers. The Goodyear India Rubber GI 
Company and Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Comp: 
U. S. subsidiaries at Naugatuck, Conn., are expecte 
increase their operations shortly on a five day weekly ba-is 








































































The Bristol factory, which was opened in 1863, 
first National Rubber Company. It pas 
by assignment in 1887 to the late Colonel Samuel ¢ 
who changed its name to the National India Rubber Conip- 
anv in 1892. Under normal conditions the factory « 
ployed about 3,000 persons. 


known as the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Has 
Profits of $2,908,553 in Six Months 


OTAL net profits of the Firestone Tire & Rul 

Company and all subsidiaries Firest 

Service Stores, for the six months ended April 
1931, after deducting depreciation, interest, federal ta 
and Liberian devélopment expenditures, $2,908, 3 
Not only is this figure 25 per cent higher than the « 
ings of $2,320,118 reported in the like period of 1929 
but it is nearly double the final net profit of $1,541,034 


reported for the full fiscal year ended October 31, 1' 


including 


was 


Dividend requirements for the six months’ period 
the $57,863,300 of 6 per cent preferred stock outstand 
on October 31, 1930, were earned 1.67 while half- 
dividend requirements on the common 


present annual rate of $1 a share wer 


times, 


vear stock at 
covered with a n 
gin of six cents a share for surplus. 


Che common sl 
balance of 56 cents compares with earnings of only 


cents a share in the same period last vear. 


“With raw materials, finished products and com: 
P aiet 


ments at market prices at the beginning of the fiscal 


and with subsequent purchases made at favorable pric 


commented Harvey S. Firestone, president, “no furt! 
inventory adjustments were considered necessary.” 
While confirming evidence that the demand for 


placement tires has shown a decided pick-up recently, 
the ext 
. ‘ h- ] . ; . ‘ --) ft 
company has been able to put its cost of operatt 
Firestone 


Firestone report is also indicative of ent to whi 


the 
in line during the past year. 


started a progt 


of cost reduction in the early months of 1930 whi 
however, was not felt to any large extent until the 
six months. As time progresses and especially as wat 


tire MuISIn¢ 


weather appears with a resultant increase in 


trade observers believe the benefits of the economies w j 


be even more in evidence than in the past few months. 
lack of warm weathet 
replacement sales have shown more t 


With tl 


may Cas 


Despite a luring the spring 


months so far 
seasonal increases in practically all territories 
in view, it is felt that the advent of hot weather 
result in the largest dealer tire business that has been s 
for several years. 

Following publication of the statement, Firestone cot F 
mon stock rallied to a new 1931 high of 21% on Ju 
5 as compared to its low of 13 only a few weeks earli 
last Firestone common ranged low 


year between a 
3 and in 1929 the peak for the o 


153¢ and a high of 33% 
stock was 309, equivalent to about 61 for the new comm: 
shares. The company’s preferred stock, which had _ bee 
selling as low as 56%, also rallied four or five points aft 
the report came out. 
as 9834 when first issued in 1929. 


These preferred shares sold as hig 
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ibber Men Speak at Summer Meeting 

Of Society of Automotive Engineers 
. “HE annual summer meeting of the Society of Auto- 
acd, mocive Engineers was held at the Greenbrier, White 
urn & Sulphur Springs, W. Va., from June 14 to 19 with 
Representatives of sev- 





500 members in attendance. 
ae. rubber companies were present, and two technical 
= § rs were read by tire company engineers. 
basis in June 18, Roy W. Brown, in charge of the engineer- 
laboratories of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
assed sented a paper on “Measuring Characteristics of Tires 
Colt ch Affect Riding Qualities.” He explained that the ex- 
ent riding qualities of pneumatic tires result from abil- 
of the tire to deflect relatively large amounts when 
led. Static deflection with varying load can be readily 
ermined in the laboratory with conventional compression 
machines, he said, and the authenticity of the use of 
of deflection as a criterion of riding qualities is sub 
tiated by tests with the Firestone solenoid accelerometer 
ars on the road in typical service. Other laboratory 
a discussion of tire and 


aiths 


ts were outlined, together with 
ring inter-effects, the influence of design, and various 


l factors and their effect. 


ondary 
: James E. Hale, also of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
pany, read a paper on “Driving High Speed Cars,” 


| 


h was followed by an interesting discussion. Burton 
Lemon, of the United States Rubber Company, gave 
ie information on the relation of tire treads and road 
facing materials to skidding and also recounted the re- 

Its of tests made of the dangers of blowouts at high speed. 

5 mes C. Martin suggested the use of rubber gears as a 
stitute for the present spring suspension as a means of 
inating swaying, and several other engineers discussed 

Hale’s paper. 

n addition to the two speakers, other representatives 

the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company and the Fire- 
tone Steel Products Company included M. E. Ake, Will- 
A. Baker, W. S. Brink, J. F. Cast, E. M. Clissold, A. 
Hargraves, G. M. Kryder, C. Saurer, J. B. Shea, N. B. 
Stevens and J. W. Shields. The Bb. F. Goodrich Company 
presented by James T. 


is re 


Kennedy, and the Goodyear 


lire & Rubber Company by F. W. Telford and J. C. 
uttle. Others present were EK. A. Wales, of Raybestos- 
nhattan, Inc., and Carl F. Ogren, Carl A. Schell and 

rank A. Sharpe, of the Thermoid Rubber Company. 


Goodrich Continues Preferred Dividend; 


Will Move Its Export Office to Akron 


ESPITE widespread rumors that it would take a 

1) contrary course, the board of directors of the B. F. 

Goodrich Company on June 9 declared the regular 
ividend of $1.75 a share on the outstanding preferred 
tock of the company. By this action, the Goodrich direc- 
rs maintained unbroken a preferred disbursement rec- 

extending back to the incorporation of the present 
pany in 1912. The dividend will be paid July 1 to 
«kholders of record June 19. 

f \nticipating a possible passing of the dividend, the 
rich preferred shares had sunk to a low of 35 in 
ent weeks. The action of the directors caused it to 
y to 46 and in a few days after the declaration there 
eloped a wide spread between the bid and asked quo- 
ions for the stock. The closing figures on June 17 
re 38 bid, 62% asked. 


According to a decision reached earlier this month, the 





(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 277-282) 
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International B. F. Goodrich Corporation, export subsid- 
iary of the Goodrich company, is scheduled to move its 
executive offices from New York City to Akron June 25. 
The move will make possible coordinated effort between 
the export organization and the parent company, and will 
bring the sales executives supervising the merchandising of 
Goodrich products in all parts of the world into closer 
contact with the manufacturing, development and experi- 
mental departments in Akron, according to company 
officials. 

The New York City offices of 
have been located at 342 Madison Avenue. 
been in the export business for more than 40 years and 
has representation in almost every part of the world. 
V. I. Montenyohl is executive vice-president of the corpora- 
tion and S. W. Caywood is vice-president. Other officers 
are all men holding corresponding offices in the B. F. Good- 
rich Company itself. D. M. Goodrich is chairman of the 
board and J. D. Tew is president. 

Bringing the office to Akron means the return of several 
former Akron men holding key positions in the export 
organization. These include H. O. Eckert, general super- 
visor and tire sales manager; C. A. Drach, general prod- 
ucts sales; N. F. Weber, mechanical goods sales manager; 
M. T. Shaffer, credit manager; and E. D. Nathan, adver- 
tising manager. 

Charles S. McCain, president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, was named a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the B. F. Goodrich Company, bring- 
ing the number of non-management representatives in that 
group up to four as against two representatives of the 
actual management. Mr. McCain was elected a director 
of the company last year. In addition to heading the 
Chase National Bank, he is vice-chairman of the board of 
the Chase Securities Corporation, a director of the West- 
ern Electric Company, National Cash Register Company, 
American Express Company, National Surety Company 
and the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company and a 
trustee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


International Goodrich 
Goodrich has 


Pennsylvania Rubber Observes 32nd Year 
By Resuming Working Week of Seven Days 


HE 32nd anniversary of the founding of the Penn- 

| sylvania Rubber Company is being observed this 

month by the factory at Jeannette, Pa. The anniver- 

sary will be celebrated, according to W. O. Rutherford, 

president of the company, by keeping the factory running 

at top speed on a seven-day production week, which was 
adopted recently. 

Pennsylvania’s tire and tube business has increased ap- 
preciably this spring owing to the introduction of mer- 
chandising plans which have proved unusually successful 
for dealers. Demand recently became strong enough to 
justify the company extending its production schedule to 
seven days a week. 

“Pennsylvania’s present position is unusually strong and 
we look with confidence to the future,” said Mr. Ruther- 
ford on the occasion of the anniversary. “Success in the 
rubber industry is less one of selling strategy and more one 
of merchandising strategy. The morale of the Pennsyl- 
vania dealers organization is good. We are doing a good 
business both on our tire and tube line and on our tennis 
balls. 

“It is the opinion of many business men that the de- 
pression of the last two years has been the severest the 
country has experienced in the last thirty years. Pennsyl- 
vania emerges from it sounder and stronger and with its 
dealer structure close-knit and unimpaired.” 
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Recent Progress in Construction of Electric Industrial Ovens Indicates Advantages 
ot Electric Heat for Vulcanizing Certain Types of Products 


( REOUE? bber factory requires a local 
= ? heating é ch cannot readily be furnished by 
~ team without tallation of an elaborate piping 
system; anoth nufacturer may require vulcanizing 
facilitie ut es int to install a steam boiler plant; 
or a plant may desire a temporary source of vulcanizing or 
heating which « easily be moved if desired These and 
other similar heat problen often confront rubber manu 
tacturet 

How mat rubber production engineers have in such 
Instances given consideration to the possibilities of electri 
heat to meet their ne¢ Have they, in common with many 
others ed el heating from their minds on ac 
count ¢ h operating cost without full 
knowle¢ . a ther tactors, incidental to electric heat 
nstallat ( ww initial cost, simplicity of in 
tallati ’ s, and uniformity of heat with 
the re ( ( production, improvement of 
| duct f worku vy conditions : 

Kor 1 el ( interested in the possibilities 
of ele ( ( tl w been made available the result 
of a lo u em as applied to many indus- 
tri \lrea é int engineers have become 
acquainted with the fact nd in one known instance an 
installation of tw ustrial electric ovens has been mad 
by a leading bbet inufacturet 

The f “ mation* on the cost factors that 

*Da ind reas [hermo-Electric C 
irvinet | 


AIR INTAKE 


should be considered when comparing electric heat with fue 
heat 
and dryers for temperatures under 750° F 
of interest to the rubber industry: 


as applied in cabinet type industrial electric ovens 
should prove 


Tae ae 


Initial Investment and Carrying Charges 


As electi 
fuel heat a smaller investment is necessary 


ic heat generally requires less equipment that 
electric ovens 

systems requir 
many auxiliary operating devices as fuel and ash handling 
flues, storage tanks, etc. Naturally th 
installation of the electric equipment ts less a1 
on the n 


are self-contained units, whereas other 


equipment, e cost of 
d the interest 
vestment is considerably lowe 

which consist 


The carrying charges, ot depreciation 
obsolescence, insurance and rental space, are lower for the 


electric equipment because it is not subject to intense heat 


or corrosive action of flames and accordingly has a longer 
life and earns lower insurance rates. Space required ts als 


considerably less 
Cost of Heat Energy 


Heat Source—Measurement of the heat content in 


thermal units is the only common basis upon which a com- 


] 


n be mad electric 


parison ¢: between the primary cost of 
primary cost of fuel. 

constant in heat one kw. 
bei B.t.u.; whereas the heat content 
fuels varies greatly and has no fixed B.t.u. equivalent. 


power and the 
hr 
ot 
[he 


total heat content of electric power can be accurately de 


Klectric power is value, 


lg equal to 3,415 


termined, the metered electric input being a direct measure 


AltR OUTLET 
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ie total heat; whereas the determination of total heat usually more costly than fuel—but a comparison of cost 
nt of fuels is subject to inaccuracies, since its measure- solely on B.t.u. basis does not take into account the ef- 
is dependent upon a technician’s laboratory analysis or ficiency of conversion, efficiency of utilization, and other 
‘f a small sample and upon calculations. advantages in the process which considerably alter the final 
unit cost. 

Heat Obtained—With electric heat there is no waste of 
primary power; whereas there is an appreciable waste of 
solid and liquid fuel by residue, leakage, losses in convey- 
ance, etc., previous to their conversion into heat. Electric 
































































power is converted into heat energy with 100 per cent 
4 efficiency, whereas conversion efficiencies of solid, liquid or 
gaseous fuels are extremely variable, ranging at best from 
) 40 per cent to 75 per cent. 
Heat Qualities—Electricity gives clean heat, it emits no 
odor, smoke, or fumes, it leaves no residue; whereas other 
fuels are sources of dirt, grease, and products of com- 
bustion. 








eS Heat Losses—In electrically heated equipment the heat 
ie 
ns ' 
“a . General views m 
the factory oOo} Ss B, 
Kleinert Rubber 
Company, College 
a Point, N.Y. where 
rubber goods are 
- heat treatcd m 
nN Freas electric ot 
1g ens, showing hor 
yf they may be locat- 
S ed in the produc 
tion line, without 
discomfort to the 
employes, due to 
ie radiation of heat 
it 


if 


| 
| 
| 


Tin fh a 


bh 


losses are considerable less than in fuel-heated equipment. 
lectric heat itself requires no ventilation, there is no escape 
of unutilized heat by way of flues and draft chimneys. 

Heat U'tilized—The most important consideration in the 
cost of heat energy is the effectiveness and efficiency of heat 
utilization, which takes into account not only the percentage 
of total heat content that is actually used in performing the 
work intended, but also the efficiency of the heating opera- 
tion. Methods of heat application in industrial ovens and 
dryers may be classed as direct and indirect. In the direct 
method the heat generated is made to affect directly the 
work being treated, and consequently is the most economical 
and efficient of the two. 

Electric heat is adaptable to direct heating since it is 
flameless and creates no gases; whereas when fuel heat is 
used the product is subject to the products of combustion, 
may also be subject to flame temperatures, if volatile vapors 
are present explosions may result, and it is more difficult to 

control the temperature. When indirect methods are re- 

fair average values for fuel heat content and unit prices — sorted to in fuel heating to eliminate the products of com- 

iy be assumed as follows: Coal, 14,000 B.t.u. per pound bustion from the service chamber and afford better means 

512.00 per ton; fuel oil, 135,000 B.t.u. per gallon at 7 of temperature control, it results in a consequent loss of 
per gallon; natural gas, 1,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot at heating efficiency and decreased speed of performance. 


j 
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o- a 
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IIIIGI 
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nts per 1,000 cubic feet; city gas, 550 B.t.u. per cubic Electricity is more flexible in its operating range than 

it 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet ; electricity, 3,415 B.t.u. fuel heat; lends itself more readily to accuracy of heat con- 

per kw. hr. at 1% cents per kw. hr. trol; and the intensity of the heat can be varied to exactly 
On the basis of the above figures the primary cost per suit requirements. Temperatures in electric ovens and 


nulion B.t.u. is: Coal, 43 cents; oil, 52 cents; natural gas, dryers can be raised or lowered at will by simply moving 
VU cents; city gas, $1.36; and electricity, $4.39. On a_ the controller to the desired point—a simplicity of control 
yt - . . ° o yi ° es . — . °.¢ . ° . a “ 

hermal unit basis the primary cost of electric power is that is difficult to obtain with solid, liquid or gaseous fuels. 

















































































ectric heat i wavs ready. and the service chamber heats 
up quis esired temperature; whereas fuel-fired 
equipme! ul t to a delay in starting 
Labor Charges 
led labor is required in the opera- 
eated industrial ovens and drvers that 
wi fun \ ntrol operations are performed aut 
itically practical eliminating dependencies on the 
little technical supervision is needed 
Expense of Maintenance 
Electri eat vens and dryers require practically 
| endure for a long time 1n servic 
he | us elements of electric ovens are standardized, 
expel y obtained trom a supply house 
the manutacturet may easily be installed by any 
competent mechat thus minimizing the cost of repairs, 
] ‘ ‘ } 
Economies of Production 
ect e1 ryers may be located anywhere, on 
v floor of the buildu for they constitute no fire hazard, 
tiie tt ively little heat Chey are always 
ready tot stant u heat up quickly, and save time in 
t1 itt e periods, and may be started auto 
tically time- switching if desired. 
he 1 reliability with which temperature 
it t controlled in electric ovens and 
ryers insure rrect performance and exact duplication 
if results day ter day without variation from a uniform 
ality of output 
\n at ‘ \ trolled electric oven or dryer will 
enerally heat-treat hatcl 1! less time that fue! heated 
quipment e tot ced heat condition, maintenance 
of correct temperatures, accelerated heat transfer, and pro 
cedure without interruptions—thus effecting an increase 1 
e speed rod tint 
lectric ens and dryers will handle a greater volume 
work tl unbers of the same dimensions 
ecause ‘ tis unitormly distributed and the chambet1 
may be Tully ec ‘ e also they occupy less floor space, 
othet manutacturil operations may be carri d on close by 
nd in the uno umed space 
Heat-treating operations can be performed in the off- 
peak period during the night hours, as readily as during the 
day—thus taking advantage of the lower night power costs 
lhe ovens and dryers can be loaded and started before 
clos tin with time-switch set 
Basic Principles of Design 
It is not possible in the short space of an article of this 
kind t resc Il diset m of the basic principles of 
the design of industrial ovens without goimg into a descrip 
tion of heat and its effects, heat transfer, heat control, ven 
tion and efficiency he development of industrial elec- 
tric ovens to the esent state of perfection is, however, 


proot ot their proper design and the application of all the 


well-known Ws ali tinge the flow of heat and transfer ot 
heat enerey 
Industrial ovens and dryers are fundamentally e'ec 


nets with an enclosed chamber in which 
the temperature is automatically maintained constant at any 
within its range—not exceeding 750° F.; 
heat ventilated to allow the 
and with provisions that insure a uniform 


' ' ' 
preseiecte vaiue 
| 

1OSSeS, 


msulated to minimize 


escape ort 


ases 


distribution of heat to all portions of the interior 
Che framework is of structural! steel, rigidly braced. and 
welded together he walls are from 2 to 4 in. thick and 


are well insulated to prevent heat losses: are of low thermal 
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capacity to insure maximum operating efficiencies ; and are 
structurally strong to withstand service conditions. 

The resistors are of nickel-chromium alloy, and ar 
advantageously placed to procure uniform heat distribution 
Baffle walls intervene between the heat source and the over 
chamber so that there is no direct uncontrolled radiation o 
heat, and they also serve to protect the heaters from acci 
dental injury. 

Carefully proportioned passages, air ports, and vents for 
the directional control, admission, and escapement of gases 
are provided as shown in the accompaning 
diagram \ multivane turbo-fan produces the movement 
of the air and creates the static air pressure in the chambet 
It also thoroughly mixes air that is to be recirculated wit! 
fresh air that has been introduced to replace that which wa: 
expelled The heated air- enters the chambet 
through outlets in a baffle and after passing over the work 
giving up its heat, absorbing moisture, and liberating gases 
the greater portion of the air passes through a similar bafftk 
on the opposite side of the chamber thereby entering a com 
partment, within the walls of the oven or dryer, where the 
heaters are installed. The remaining portion passes throug! 
suitably placed vents to the atmosphere carrying off gases 
fumes, and vapors. 

\n airport in the heating compartment admits the supply 
of fresh ait 
charged, and to maintain the proper air balance 
factory operation. 

From the heating compartment the heated air 
into the turbo-fan aforementioned, the heated 
fresh air is thoroughly mixed with the reheated air with 
drawn from the chamber, diluting the volatiles and pro 
ducing a uniform air mixture returned to the 
chamber to repeat its cycle of circulation 

\ thermostat automatically maintains the 
constant within plus or minus 2 
within the 


schemati 


service 


needed to replace that which has been dis 
for satis 


is drawt 
where, as 


which is 


tenrperaturé 
F.. at anv degree of heat 
specified temperature range, for any 
period of time. It is extremely sensitive and quick to re- 
spond to the slightest change in temperature 


~ 
] 
i 


, “a 
cesirer 


The standar from 36 to 9% 
inches in width and from 36 to 72 inches high. The tem 
perature ranges which can be obtained vary from 150° te 
750° F. with ratings from 7.5 to over 60 k.w 

Che factors herein discussed l 


sizes of these ovens vary 


fundamentally a compari 
son between electric heat and fuel heat—may 
light on a subject about which little has been written, espe- 
cially from the viewpoint of the rubber manufacturer 
Whether or not the time is ripe now for any general ap- 
plication of electricity for vulcanizing, the foundation has 
heen laid and undoubtedly the rubber industry will not be 
backward about looking to this new source of heat for som«e 
of its future requirements. 


1 ; 


help to throw 


Rubber in Automobiles 


LDSMOBILE engineers report that there are 8/ 
places where the use of rubber contributes to quiet 
smooth operation in the new Oldsmobile car. 

“Years ago most noises were traceable to the engine,” 
say Oldsmobile engineers. “As these were quieted by re- 
finements in design, improved balance, vibration dampers 
and carburetor silencers, other noises previously unnoticed 
became apparent. Transmissions have been quieted ; springs 
and chassis have been improved and made less noisy by the 
generous use of rubber. 

“Thus throughout the development of quiet operation, 
engineers have found that when they conquered one noise 


another lesser one, which had not been noticed, at once 
manifested itself. In fact, the stage has been reached 


where the one point considered quiet ten years ago—the 
tires—may cause the greatest noise.” 
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=| A RUBBER ANOMALY— 


| While Crude Rubber Sells for About 6c 


atic 

lent : S 

be Reclaimed Rubber Hydrocarbon Brings 10c 

Viti 

was ° . . , ° : 

ber An Interesting Analysis of the Present Situation in Which 

a the Many Advantages of Reclaim Cause Its Use to Be 

fil Maintained Despite Price Differential of the Hydrocarbon 

m 

the By Arruur D. Lirrxe, Inc.* 

: Cambridge, Mass. 

hy 

is ECLAIMED rubber has been generally considered consumed is also declining, but at so reduced a rate that 

is R as a substitute for crude rubber, but with the great for economic purposes it 1s almost negligible. In other 

drop in the price of crude a curious situation has words, the reclaimed rubber industry seems to be suffering 
v1 developed—the substitute is being purchased in large quan- primarily from the general business depression and only 
ad tities at a higher price than the pure crude. secondarily from the cheaper crude rubber. 

h- “Reclaim” as an antidote for high-priced crude was Why should the rubber industry, in an uncomfortable 

0 one of the weapons recently employed to combat the high condition, use the reclaimed product at all when the su- 

x prices created by the Stevenson Restriction Act. American  perior crude product can be obtained at almost one-half 
consumption of crude rubber amounted to over 440,000 the price? The answers reveal some of the curious char- 

¢ long tons in 1929 valued at about $200,000,000, or about acteristics of this industry. 

* 20 cents a pound, while in the same period approximately Without doubt large volumes of reclaimed rubber are 

. 200,000 long tons of reclaimed rubber valued at about $26,- used because of the manufacturer’s fear of changes. But 

: 000,000 or about 5.8 cents per pound, were used. Re-  ;¢eclaimed rubber is no longer a mere substitute for crude 
claimed rubber thus represented about 31 per cent in quan- rubber. In addition to its similarity to crude rubber, it 

6 tity and about 11.5 per cent in value of the total rubber  aiso possesses properties which differ in degree and kind. 
consumed. Now, however, the pri¢e situation has changed These differences are valuable enough to warrant the higher 
so that crude rubber is cheaper than reclaimed rubber. cost involved in using it. The advantages appear in the 

. different stages of manipulation, vulcanization, or even 
Reclaim vs. Crude utility in the finished product. 

; It is true that in many cases reclaimed rubber could Thus it is a curious fact that a combination of crude 
be advantageously replaced with crude rubber. Crude rub-  ry-bber with most reclaimed rubbers produces a mixture 
ber, other things being equal, gives a stretchier, stronger, which is more plastic than either alone. Such combinations 
tougher product. Furthermore, it is possible to obtain mjx much faster and absorb powdered fillers at a more 
the maximum tensile strengths and maintain other proper- rapid rate, not only increasing production of both machine 
ties if considerable proportions of reclaimed rubber are and operator, but also reducing power consumption and 
included. wear and tear on equipment. A large volume of inert 

Reclaimed rubber has other limitations. Its use is a_ fillers may also be thus incorporated without producing 
handicap in obtaining white and other colors based upon _ the “overmilled” effect that often results when crude rubber 
white. Moreover, in addition to the rubber hydrocarbon alone is used. 
reclaimed rubbers contain other ingredients which may in- Reclaim Still Eecential 
troduce undesired substances into the final rubber mixture. . ; 

In spite of these limitations, a reclaimed rubber con- | waren tO the <coae certain types of reclaimed rubber 
taining only fifty-five per cent of rubber hydrocarbon sells resemble semi-vulcanized rubber when cold, mS intelligent 
for five and one-half cents per pound whereas the best employment may eliminate preliminary vulcanization ot 
erades of crude rubber may be bought for six cents per “SM™ECUTE I Processing. | Che automobile top industry has 

' ‘pound. In other words. reclaimed rubber hvdrocarbon in- ™°.4S yet found a substitute for some grades of reclaimed 
ferior in stretch, strength, and abrasion otitnian duate rubber which not only take a perfect impression of the 
ten cents per pound, whereas the superior source of this embossing rolls but which will maintain that impression 
substance can be obtained for a much lower figure. during the heat of vulcanization. Crude rubber com- 

ws ie . pounds are apt to be too springy, and even if this is over- 

There has been a decrease in the consumption of re- Come by clever compounding the tendency of uncured crude 
claimed rubber, but when comparisons are made in relation rubber to thin down. run. and obliterate the desired im- 
to the crude rubber consumption a new view is unfolded. pressions remains. 

lo be sure, the proportion of reclaimed to crude rubber ; . 

Reclaimed rubbers, when intelligently employed, effect 


*From June, 1931 Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc 


a marked reduction in the time required for complete vul- 





































































































































































cant tion to their content of rubber hydro- 
carbon, reclaimed rubbers also contain valuable ingredients 
1! in excellent st ite I dispersion. 

Chere is ference between crude and reclaimed 
ubber when subjected to the action of rubber solvents. 
Crude rubber, especially after milling, will readily go into 
solutiotr Reclaimed rubber will swell but will remain as 
sucl urrounded | the clear solvent As a result the 
easiest way to make hose for resisting the action of such 
olvents 1s to imeorporate large volumes of reclaimed 


I conomies of Reclaim 


ry difference the action of solvents 1s taken ad 

vantage of in another way in the spreading of textile 
tabric C1 ( lutions in volatile organic solvents 
ire very viscous, so that there is considerable difficulty in 
obtainin ot] coats Keven when this is ac 
Col iplished there 1 i double expe»nse involved the com 
paratively low concentration of rubber employed means 
that there 1 solvent loss, and 1n addition the fabric 
requires large nut er of passes in order to build up the 
required thickne thereby resulting in a reduced produc 
tivity tor equipment nd operator. 

on the the ere are grades of reclaimed rubber 
iailable which are etter suited than crude rubber 
for many kinds of spreader operation. Such solutions ar 
not as spri nade from crude rubber As a 
result, heavier co iy be applied per pass. Further 
more nce the , held less tenaciously bv the re 
claimed rubber, evaporation proceeds at a much faster rate 
and production is speed Che resulting rubber sur 
tact are firmer and not ; tacky as would be the case 
if crude rubber alone were used. This has its advantages 
in that there »f trowbles due to the sticking 
ot coated surtaces or the picking of dirt and nap 1f the 
coated tabric is rolle n itself in process. 

These are some t many considerations which in 
duce rubber manutacturers to retain reclaimed rubber in 
many of their fort Reclaimed rubber no longer 
stands merely as a ird against high prices for crude 
rubber Reclaimed rubbet now recognized as a valuable 
compounding ingredient which imparts distinctive proper 
ties not readily obtained in other ways 


Safe Handling Methods in Rubber Reclaiming 


PAPER presented at the recent National Safety 
Congress at Pittsburgh by A. P. Regal, electrical 
enginee! Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, 


Akron, { 


handling 


lowing discussion on safe 

“It is apparent that conveyors of many descriptions play 
an important part in | 
Betore the 


handled by the 


this large tonnage economi- 


cally tires have been chopped they may be 
which carries hooks which auto 
matically dump as previously set, or the belt conveyor has 


app! and in later of the 


chain typ 


a wide ication, both here steps 
process 
“Where stock, after being chopped, must be carried to a 


higher floor, the bucket elevator 


wr the inclined scraper will 


be used. The spiral conveyor also has a wide field of 
successful application \ favorite method of handling 
stock after digesting, when naturally there is a super 


abundance of water, is with centrifugal pumps, an unusually 

economical and satisfactory 
“Pneumatic tubes and delivery 

cyclones are much used as long as the ground stock is not 

wet 

“The handling 


arrangement. 


conveyors, blowers, 


Too 


of the material in process in boxes, 
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wheeled tube or on skid boards, either by gantry cranes as 
referred to, by overhead monorails, either motored or hand 
propelled, or industrial trucks, or battery 
powered, is common, expediency and low cost determining 
which form is employed. 


by gasoline 
The battery lift truck is certainly 
a flexible piece of equipment, and in some of the many 
found 
the most satisfactory method of handling many steps be- 
tween processes. 


forms available, or adaptations, frequently will be 


New Royle Tubing Machine* 


HEAVY tubing machine designed to handle larg: 


jobs economically is being introduced to the rubber 
industry in the Royle 8-inch No. 5 machine. As 
a tuber it has all the features of the smaller Royles, plus 


large size and capacity. As a strainer, it has even a wider 


application in the industry. It can handle unusual vol- 


umes of reclaimed or compounded stock at low temperature 


and is said to be capable of substantial savings in powe1 


and labor. Four to five thousand pounds of strained re 
claim per hour has been the experience with this siz¢ 
machine. 

As is usual with Royle machines, worm gears transmit 
the power to the stock screw and the driving worm turns 


on antifriction bearings. Stock screw thrust is absorbed by 


massive roller thr tetv tactor. 


St pearing Naving a iafVve s 





New Royle No. 5 Tuber and Strainer 


The cylinder is of standard Royle construction, having a 
renewable bushing and circulating jackets. A bronze in- 
the 


stock screw shoulder. 


sert at rear of the cylinder forms a bearing for the 
Driving gears are lubricated by the 
splash system, the driving worm dipping into the supply 
of oil in the base casting. Gauge cocks show the oil level. 
Filling and drainage plugs are provided. 

The interchangeable motor base may be attached at 
either right or left side of the machine with but a slight 
change in gear assembly. The machine alone occupies 40 
square feet of floor space (8 x 5 feet) and has an overall 
height of 6% feet. The height to the feed throat opening 
is 56 inches. 


*Data supplied by John Royle and Sons, Paterson, N. J 
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vomparative [ests of Four 
BRASION MACHINES 


By C. A. KLAMAN 


Researe h Inve stigator, The New 


HE choice of an abrasion test method depends in 
part on the use to which the acquired information 
is to be put. If it is to be used in specification work, 
correlation with service is the first requisite, but if it is 
to be used as a tool for investigation, other considerations 
may become relatively more important. 

Experience with four abrasion machines: du Pont’, 
Kelly, United States Rubber Company®, and New Jersey 
Zinc Company*, is presented to help answer questions in 
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Time of Cure at 141.5°C.,,minutes 


Comparison of Laboratory Tests With Estimated 
Service Over a Range of Cures 


Fig. 1 


regard to correlation with service and reproducibility of 
results. 


Reproducibility of Results 


Tests for correlation with service were confined to tire 
tread abrasive loss. Both laboratory results and service 
results on five compounds, together with formulas, are given 
in Table I, and show good correlation with compounds 
Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9. The machines differ widely for the 
undercured stock (compound No. 10), and since cure may 
affect results so greatly, tests were made in a 20-volume 
zine oxide stock, over a range of cures, as listed in Table 
Il. A service test (Table I) has shown that an under- 
cure does not lower tread life in one particular case, and 


*Paper delivered as part of a Symposium on Abrasion Testing of Rubber, 
held at the 34th annual meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1931. 

‘Ira Williams, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 19, June, 1927, 
p. 764. 

*A. F. Hardman, W. L. MacKinnon and S. M. Jones, New York Rubber 
Age, Vol. 28, February 10, 1931, p. 463. 

*R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Handbook, p. 72 

‘H. A. Depew, Proceedings, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Vol. 28, Part II, 

871 (1928). 


Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 



































Taste I.—FORMULAS OF TREAD ComMrouNnps AND Direct COMPARISON OF 
LABORATORY TESTS witH SERVICE TESTS. 

Composition, Parts by Weight s 8 

—_— 3 a y 

Compounds, Cured 60 minutes Sie 3 3 3 4 8 . a 

at 40 | #2|a\ze : % |x 213 iy 
#|2| 33 </c_le.|° 1] 3/23! 3 [Bs 
ol al eal g a ; j £3 re | 5 |x > ea 

s d ae¢ 
2\ 8/4512 ni = eles 5 3 |5d} a zx 
No. 5—Low Abrasion Standard | 50 | 50 | 1.25 | 3.5 | 18.2 | 24.4) 2| 2|.. | 100] 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
No. 6—High Abrasion Standard | 50 | 50 | 1.25 | 3.5 | 18.2 | 40 2 2 102 92 | 103 | 108 | 116 
No. 8—Second Grade Tread....] 40 | 40 | 1.12 | 3.5 | 18.2 | 37.5} 2] 2/33] 70] 7 81| 84] 84 
No. 9—Third Grade Tread.....| 30 30} 1 3.5 | 182] 35 2; 2) 66) 60; 68 74) 77) 66 
No. 10—Undercured Tread.....| 50 50 | 0.45| 3.5] 182/40 | 2] 2]..] 98 120} 70| 59] 51 
{ 


























_ © Report of Subcommittee XIV on Abrasion of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products. India Rubcer World. 
November 1, 1929, Vol. 81, No. 2, p. 61. 


TaBLe II.—TENsILE PropeRTIES OF A RUBBER COMPOUND OVER A RANGE OF 
CURES AND THE ABRASION RESISTANCE AS DETERMINED ON Four DIFFERENT 
MACHINES. 


Compounp: 20 volumes of XX red zinc oxide to 100 volumes of rubber, 6 per cent of sulfur and 1 per cent Hexe 
by weight calculated on the rubber content. 




















Time of Tensile , 2 Stress, Ib. per aq. in. Abrasion Resistance 

Cave af Syength, Elongation, for Elongation of New Jersey United z 

uais-C,| per’ | percent "| __ fine Co | iat, | St, | Rant 

300 per cent | 450 per cent ecuine Machine 
15 1440 625 335 705 66 45 59 e 
30 2820 705 520 1070 80 59 4 90 
60 3260 635 735 1540 95 91 91 92 
75 3400 635 780 1670 100 100 100 100 
90 3305 615 910 1710 104 109 108 v4 
105 3300 615 915 1760 95 lll ill 93 
120 3080 585 955 187 93 il4 98 89 
150 2920 575 1050 1870 76 109 90 85 
180 2280 505 1140 2020 49 106 80 80 
| 





























* Pulled out of bolder, probably because of softness. 


TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE DEVIATION FROM ACCEPTED STANDARD 





All Tests Made in One Day One Test Daily for 10 Days 




















Maximum Percentage Maximum Percentage 

Machine Num-| Deviation, | Average | of Samples | Num-| Deviation, | Average | of Samples 
ber per cent Devia- | Testing ber per cent Devia- | Testing 

at __.| tion, | with Over an . tion, = Over 

ests per cent| 5 per cent ests per cent per cent 

Plus | Minus Deviation Plus | Minus Deviation 
I iccgnnisanesen 18 12 15 8.0 83.3 10 6 7 2.8 30.0 
| “See . _— 87 7 5 2.5 4.6 30 ll 5 4.1 30.0 
United States Rubber Co.| 28 6 5 2.5 3.6 40 8 4 3.4 15.0 
New Jersey Zine Co..... 36 6 7 24 8.3 30 6 3 1.8 3.3 





























unpublished data from this laboratory indicates that under- 
cures in general develop nearly as high abrasion resistance 
as stocks cured to the optimum. It is generally agreed that 
overcured treads abrade badly in service, and the general 
effect of cure on abrasive service is shown in Fig. 1. The 
laboratory results from Table II are also shown in Fig. 1, 
and show lack of correlation on both undercured and over- 
cured stocks among themselves and with the estimated 
service. Investigation of the lack of correlation with ser- 
vice on undercures and overcures on the New Jersey Zinc 
Company machine shows that the condition of the track 
or abrasive surface influences results. A new track with 
sharp abrasive causes less wear on undercured stocks and 
rapid wear on overcures. (See Fig. II.) 

It follows that none of the laboratory abrasion machines 



















































reliable to be used alone in specification re- 
isonable to believe, however, that their 
in conjunction with other tests that 
In investigation work, the 


are sufficiently 
quirements. It 1s re 
use may be worked out 
comparable cures 
determined, and accordingly there can 


will speci! 
state cure can be 
machines can become valuable tools 


Correlation With Service 


lo test the reproducibility of results, two series of 
tests were made on the 75-minute cure of the compound 


covered in Table I] lhe 


one series of tests consisted of 
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Time of Cure at I415°C, minutes 
Fig. 2—Abrasion Resistances Over a Range of Cures 
Comparing a New and Old Track 





successive tests on each machine for a full day. The other 


series of tests consisted of a single daily test on each 


machine for a period of ten days. In Table III are given 
the relative results 

The ability to reproduce results with any abrasion ma- 
chine depends in part on the familiarity of the operator 


with the machine, and it should be noted that the operators 
have had more experience with the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
with any of the others. By the same 
considerations, it is possible that the relative positions of 
some of the other machines might be bettered in another 
laboratory. It seems reasonable that an investigator will 
obtain good results with any of these four machines and 
such as the U. S. Bureau of 
and the angle® or slip’ machines, provided that 
limitations as to service correlation. 


pany machine than 


with other machines 
Standards 


they are chosen with the 


also 


}’ A. Sigler ' WW | Holt 1 Rubber World, Vol. 82, August, 


M ar< h, 


1928, 


Handling Compounding Materials 


TORAGE bins and chutes with control gates, for 
> the handling of rubber compounding materials, 

have been developed to the point where operations 
in handling and weighing of such materials are practically 
automatic. 

Che 
Richardson 
new features 
trol the flow of materials, 
and require no poke rods, vibrators or hammer blows. An 


equi} ment 


Scale Company, 


latest of this type marketed by the 
Clifton, N. J., offers several 
Specially constructed gates properly con- 
stopping flushing or flooding 


air line extends up into the bin and along the sloping sides. 
An occasion puff of air is all that is needed when “arching” 

occurs in the bin. The chute at the bottom 
of the bin is of iron, with a swinging type 
end gate and stop plate. In a specially constructed frame, 
along the four sides at the bottom of the chute, a heavy 
duty, double bristle brush is fitted into place. As the swing 
control gate is opened it permits the flow of material 


or “bridging” 


heavy caste 
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through the center of the chute only. When closing, the 
brushes at the bottom of the chute sweep across the blade 
of the control gate, cutting off the flow instantaneously. 
The control gates are leak proof and hold dusty, grounded 
and powdered materials securely. 

As little as a quarter of a pound of material can be 
weighed off by correct manipulation of the control gate. 
Each Richardson storage bin is equipped with a hinged 
sheet iron cover to further minimize the dust hazard. 
Richardson storage bins, chutes and control gates are avail- 
able in sizes and designs to suit plant conditions. The 
capacity of each bin is an amount fixed by the user to suit 
specific requirements. 

The accompanying illustration shows a battery of 26 
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Battery of Richardson Chutes with Control Gates at 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company’s Plant 


bins with 52 material chutes and control gates installed in 
the compounding room of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., at Pas- 
saic, N. J. A total of 45 bins and 90 chutes are installed 
in this plant. i 
Rubber Balls in Flexible Coupling 

N the new Edmunds flexible coupling, which is being 

introduced by the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufac- 

turing Company, Ampere, N. J., and which is designed 
to provide the maximum shock-absorbing qualities for both 
driving and driven machinery, rubber is put to a new and 
novel use. 

The flange half of the coupling has six cylindrical 
pockets, all of which are parallel to the shaft hole, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. A circular groove con- 
these The other half or spider of the 


nects pt ckets. 


i ¢& oe Ys 


a 





All Parts of the Coupling Displayed 


coupling has six projecting lugs between which rubber balls 
are placed to absorb the shocks. 

When two coupling halves are in place, the balls occupy 
the flange pockets. As the load being transmitted varies, 
the lugs on the spider squeeze the balls correspondingly and 
these provide the resilience needed for absorbing the shocks. 
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‘LEXIBLE COUPLINGS Applte 
to Rubber Machinery DRIVES 


Comparison With Corresponding Pin-Type Units Shows Cost 73.7 Per Cent Less 
to Operate—Performance of Units Installed Since 1925—Inspection 
Reveals No Appreciable Wear After Six Years of Service 


HE use of flexible couplings as compared with the 
usual pin-type couplings for motor drives, has been 
made the subject of a recent survey by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, industrial engineers of Chicago, IIl., in 
collaboration with the factory superintendent of one of 
the larger tire companies. The couplings which were made 
the basis of the survey, were Fast’s flexible couplings, 
manufactured by the Bartlett-Hayward Company, Balti- 
ore, Md. 

The first installation was made on a 60-inch mill line 

1925. Today there are a total of seventeen units on 
equipment having a total power rating of 3,575 horsepower. 
Plant records reveal no instance of a Fast’s coupling ever 
having failed in service, nor have maintenance or repairs 
been necessary, except for a monthly check of oil level, and 
an annual cleaning and refilling with fresh oil. 

The pin-type coupling used up to 1925 required a major 
overhaul every 18 months, and called for routine oiling 
once a week. A direct comparison between both types of 
couplings used on a 250-hp. mill line drive reveals the an- 
nual operating expense of the flexible coupling units to be 
$89.65 lower than that of the others, a reduction of 73.7 
per cent. This saving in operating costs is sufficient to 
return the first cost of the units at an annual rate of 29.9 
per cent, or in slightly less than four years of operation. 

The first installation of a Fast’s coupling in this mill 
was made early in 1925 on a drive supplying power of 
three 60-inch roll mills. A year later, after comparing the 
operation of the new couplings with that of the pin-type 
units formerly used on this drive, these flexible couplings 
were adopted as standard. Since that time, Fast’s coup- 
lings have been purchased exclusively for direct application 
as well as with equipment with which couplings are sup- 
plied. 


No A ppreciable Wear After 6 Years 


\ recent inspection of the first coupling installed in this 
plant revealed no evidence of appreciable wear after over 
6 years of operation, and it is the opinion of plant main- 
tenance men that the unit is as good as when originally 
installed. 

There are now 17 Fast’s couplings in service on the 
various drives throughout this plant, as follows: 60” mill 
line, 2; motor gear, 1; No. 27 Banbury mixer, 1; No. 11 
Banbury mixer, 2; tread calenders, 5; mold filler, 1; 84° 
mill line, 1; between 84” and 60” mills, 1; plasticator, 1; 
calender, 1; water pump, 1. Power transmitted varied 
from 25 to 600 horsepower and at speeds from 90 to 
5400 r.p.m. 


The couplings now serving the No. 11 Banbury mixer 


were applied'in January, 1929. The installation includes 
two No. 11 Banbury mixers driven by a single 300-hp. 
motor located between the two mixers. Power is trans- 
mitted to the shaft of each mixer through a No. 7 coup- 
ling. The load on the couplings varies greatly, being at a 
maximum when a new batch of rubber stock is placed in 
the mixers for break-down, and tapering off gradually dur 
ing the mastication. 

The No. 27 Banbury mixer receives power through a 
No. 10 coupling installed in October, 1925. 

The 84-inch miil line served by a No. 8 Fast’s coupling 
is a relatively recent installation, being placed in operation 





Fast’s Flexible Couplings in Service 


during January, 1929. These mills are used for masticating 
and mixing various rubber stocks, subjecting the coupling 
to considerable variation in load. 

The couplings formerly used were of the pin-type, and 
required a major overhaul, involving the replacement of 
16 to 22 pins, on an average of once in 18 months. A 
number of years ago, one of the pin-type couplings failed 
during the busy season when all units were keyed up to 
maximum production. The failure occurred late in the 
afternoon, and by putting on extra men and working them 
overtime, repairs were made without holding up other de- 
partments. Had the failure occurred earlier in the day, the 
delay would have been much more serious. Spare sets of 
pins for these couplings were always kept on hand for just 
such an emergency. 

The pin-type couplings required routine inspection and 
oiling once a week. 

During over six years of service, none of the flexible 












































Comparative Operating Costs 


Pin-Type vs. Fast’s Flexible Couplings 
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couplings has ever failed in service nor have any repairs 


} 


heen necessarv. The couplings are cleaned and filled with 


ire sh oil once a year, and ol levels are checked each month. 
lo afford a comparison between the relative costs ot 
operating both types ot the 250-hp. mill line 


drive has been analyzed with regard to coupling expense 


couplings, 


The calculation of operating costs will be found in the 
accompanying table 
\nnual fixed charges include depreciation and average 


interest based on an ex] ected 15 year life for both types 
ot equipment, and interest at 6 per cent on the replacement 
parts inventory carried for the pin-type coupling. A com 


parison of total annual fixed charges reveals a saving ot 
$16.40 in of This saving repre 


a reduction of 


the | sts 
. 


0.4 per 


favor units. 


sents cent. 


totals $75.70 for 
Fast’s, indicating 


the latter. 


Annual direct maintenance expense 
| $2.45 


the pin-type units, and 
ot 


an- 


tor 


oft 


an 
$73.25 in favor 


nual saving 


Combining fixed charges and maintenance expenses, the 
flexible coupling is found to cost $89.65 less per year to 
per cent in annual operat- 


operate. This reduction of 73.7 
ing cost is sufficient to return the first cost of the coup- 
lings at the rate of 29.9 per cent a year, or once in slightly 


less than four vears of service. 

However, any treatment of coupling costs must include 
consideration of the expense incurred through a forced 
shut-down resulting from a coupling failure. Although 
the actual cost of such a shut-down does not readily lend 
itself to calculation, it be considerably greater 
than the direct saving in operating cost developed in the 


accompanying table. 
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Ford’s Brazilian Project 


Kk LIABLE news as to the actual developments goin 
on at the Ford Rubber plantation concession in th 
upper Amazon valley has been extremely scarce. 

great deal of it has been colored with considerable pes 
simism. But now comes a story appearing in The Revi 

of South and Central America which makes such discourag 
ing appear to be devoid of foundation. The artick 
which quotes an interview with Archie Johnson, manager « 
the Ford 


tales 


company at Para, goes on to say that a well ce 
signed village, with modern comforts has already be 
and another town farther into the interior 
being projected \t the same time clearing and planti 


of rubber is continuing at the rate as stipulated in the 


completed 


tern 
of the concession. 

\ctually, about 1,500 men are at work on the plantatio: 
and while no more labor is coming in at the present time 
further contemplated building will call for additional hel, 
lt is estimated that the Ford company has alread 
expended $7,500,000 on the pre ject. 


SOOT 


\ recent event of important significance was the speci: 
visit paid on March 21 by Captain Magalhaes Barata, tl 


Federal Interventor in the State of Para. Leaving Pa 


at 9:30 a. m. in a Panair seaplane, he reached Santarén 
+50 miles distant, at 2:30 p.m. After a short stay at thi 
town, he left again for Fordlandia, arriving at 4:30 p. n 


This important official, who exercises dictatorial powers 
inspected every detail of the works of construction a1 

plantation, and, more important still, in view of the labor 
abandonment of 


addressed the workmen while at their evening 
ler and discipline, 


troubles which vave rise to rumors of the 
the estates, 
meal. He counselled them to maintain or 
and to assist with their labor in the creation of the vast 
properties which owed their origin to the init of th 
Ford organization in the State of Para 

On his return to Para the following day, the Interventor 
received the representatives of the press at the palace and 
expounded the impressions which he had personally re- 
ceived from his visit to the estates of the Ford company, 
to which he requested them to give the utmost publicity. 


] 


lative 


Describes Trip to “Fordlandia” 


He described the various episodes of his trip to Ford 
landia, and the sections he had visited, the departments 
which he had been able to examine and the buildings of the 
company, which were all up-to-date in every respect. Visit 
ing the chief settlement, he said he had been amazed at the 
water-works, which supply abundant, clear and pure wate 
to all the inhabitants. 

He passed through the men’s sleeping the 
streets of houses for the overseers and their families, the 
hospital, office, school and canteens, where he was able to 
assure himself of the excellent quality of the food supplie 
to the laborers. 

After examining the remaining installations, he halted 
at the electric power-house and at the saw-mills, which ful 
filled all the technical needs, and then visited the actual work 
in progress, where clearing is still being carried on, and was 
able to see the logs being brought to the saw-mills on the 
railway constructed some months ago by the company. 

With reference to the order, hygiene and discipline of 
the laborers, he was able to note the care bestowed upon 
them by the directors and the overseers, while the medical 
officer and those engaged in prophylactic and first-aid serv- 
ices were ready to be called upon at any hour of the day 
and night. 

This gesture of the Interventor has brought about a 
new footing in the relations between the State Government 
and the Ford Company, which is now expected to co-operate 
on even more friendly terms. 
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Rubber Industry Shipments 
Lower in Kirst Quarter 


Crude 


Rubber Consumption Gains Over Last Three Months of 1930 


But Is Lowest for Any First Quarter in Seven Years 


TS of the general depression in business were 
in the operation of the rubber manufactur- 
1 the United States during the first 
1931. While the domestic consumption of 
rubber in January, February and March showed a 
seasonal gain of 24 per cent over the last three months of 
1930, it marked the lowest total for any first quarter of the 
vear since 1924. Rubber goods shipments were the lowest 
for any quarter in several years. 

Phe actual value of all shipments of manufactured rub- 

products during the period totaled $155,003,000, as com- 
pared with $218,315,000 in the first three months of 1930. 
irst quarter qn in 1929 amounted to $274,050,000 
ind in 1928 to $279,267 ,000. 

Tires, tubes and tire repair materials, as usual, 
prised the greater part of the total sales value of all rubber 
goods. The value of these items alone reached a figure of 
$99,281,000, as against $55,722,000 for all other rubber 
products. Druggist sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
goods, sporting goods, toys and novelties, and miscellaneous 
and unclassified items were the only groups to show an 
ncrease in sales over the first quarter of last year. 

In amount of crude rubber used, tires, tubes and tire 


FFE 
reflected 
ing industry in 

three months of 


com- 


Comparative Table of Vaew a Rubber Seeds Shipman fem Menulantering Plants and he 
Crude Rub ber Consumed for the | Past Quarter and Previous Quarters 


repair materia’s absorbed 74,557 long tons out of a total of 
89,652 long tons consumed by the entire industry in the first 
quarter. Total crude rubber consumption in the preceding 
quarter was 72,020 long tons and in the first quarter of 
1930 amounted to 101,610 long tons. The same classifica- 
tions of rubber products that showed gains in shipments 
aso recorded increases in crude rubber consumption over 
the like period of 1930 and, in addition, increases were 
shown by insulated wire and insulating compounds and heels 
and soles. 

Observers in the trade have been impressed by the heavy 
gain in factory production, as measured by crude rubber 
consumption, over the last quarter of 1930, which was con- 
siderably larger than the customary seasonal advance. This, 
however, is partly accounted for by the fact that consump- 
tion in the final quarter of last year was the lowest for any 
three-month period since 1923 and was, therefore, far below 
normal. 

The figures in the table below are estimated by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association to represent 92 per cent 
of the American industry, but those quoted in this article 
have been raised to represent 100 per cent of the domestic 
industry. 
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Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped 
Thousands (,000) omitted. 
10-30 1Q-29 





10-28 


Product 1Q-31 4Q-30 
Tire and Tire Sundries 
Auto and Truck Casings $75,317 $77,722 $105,939 $141,240 $143,640 
Auto and Truck Tubes.. 11,384 11,368 15,619 20,558 22,979 
Motorcycle Casings and 
Tubes ieobasonanan 99 124 243 318 452 
4 ticycle Casings and 
Tubes ieentatlihetagndaiile 490 532 534 584 561 
Aeroplane Casings and 
Tubes 83 70 &3 147 146 
6 Solid and Cc ushion Tires 1,434 1,568 2,374 4,253 6,157 
All Other Solid Tires... 186 231 335 577 545 
Tire Sundries and Re 
pair Material .............. 2,346 2,699 3,712 4,376 5,135 
rOTAI Tires and Tire 
Sundries ‘ w-- $91,339 $94;314 $128,839 $172,053 $179,615 


Other Rubber Products 
Mechanical Rubber 


Goods wcsee O07, 958 $16,801 $24,149 $28,835 $26,194 
Boots and Shoes ae | 2 25,228 20,148 20,986 19,216 
Insulated Wire and In- 

sulating Compounds.... 4,719 5,732 7,089 8,199 8,404 
Druggist Sundries, 

Medical and Surgical 

Rubber Goods .. 1,774 2,147 1,626 2,230 1,979 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods 425 459 585 682 755 

14 Bathing Apparel ... 487 162 709 653 600 
Rubber Clothing ...... 691 1,291 1,083 1,362 1,839 
Automobile Fabrics 1,201 1,012 2,230 2.447 2,516 
Other Rubberized F abrics 1,323 1,872 1,506 1,739 1,208 
Hard Rubber Goods...... 949 1,546 1,257 1,587 1,551 
Heels and Soles............ +,391 4,752 5,945 5,774 6,483 
Rubber Flooring .. 560 861 1,029 892 1,108 
Sporting Goods, Toys 

and Novelties ........ 2,315 1,604 1,793 1,578 1,840 
Miscellaneous, not in- 

cluded in any of the 

nD ee 3,923 3,073 2,862 3,109 3,619 

rOTAL 
Other Rubber Products.. $51,264 $66,540 $72,011 $80,073 $77,312 

GRAND TOTAL 


All Products -- $142,603 $160,854 $200,850 $252,126 $256,927 


Crude Rubber Consumed—Long Tons 





Product 10-31 4Q-30 19-30 10-29 19-28 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and Truck Casings 55,912 41,599 61,642 82,393 62,036 
2 Auto and Truck Tubes.. 10,670 8,528 12,384 15,736 13,981 
3 Motorcycle Casings and 
TERED | | citnennadaapeiaiehnnnna 38 35 96 64 105 
4 Bicycle Casings and 
TL» “setidhintaciciddtadisetetttininids 178 192 345 248 231 
5 Aeroplane rsa and 
Tubes ‘a oe 15 15 15 7 12 
6 Solid and Cushi on Tires 872 1,060 1,577 2,209 2,92 
7 All Other Solid Tires.... 72 53 72 182 
8 Tire Sundries and Re 
pair Materials ............ 836 802 1,149 1,232 1,446 
TOTAL—tTires and Tire 
SIND cndedinmriccineuioniss 68,593 52,284 77,280 102,091 80,871 
Other Rubber Products 
9 Mechanical Rubber 
i 4,319 4,117 4,628 5,783 4,472 
10 Boots and Shoes.. 2,234 3,226 4,944 3,827 4,305 
11 Insulated Wire and ‘In- 
sulating Compounds.... 1,054 1,140 999 1,071 796 
12 Druggist Sundries, 
Medical and Surgical 
Rubber Goods ..... 471 408 318 537 309 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 323 295 386 355 343 
14 Bathing Apparel Stina 199 92 254 284 253 
15 Rubber Clothing ............ 210 267 312 283 354 
16 Automobile Fabrics ...... 167 155 231 318 272 
17 Other Rubberized Fabrics 452 595 47 452 252 
18 Hard Rubber Goods........ 207 267 279 339 251 
19 Heels and Soles.............. 2,194 1,711 1,952 1,535 1,412 
20 Rubber Flooring ............ 188 262 261 257 215 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys 
and Novelties ............ 699 479 5111 429 357 
22 Miscellaneous, not in- 
cluded in any of the 
above Items 1,170 960 655 719 811 
TOTAL- 
Other Rubber Products... 13,887 13,974 16,201 16,189 14,402 
GRAND TOTAL 
All Products  .........00 82,480 66,258 93,481 118,280 95,273 
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Blues’’ 
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(‘OMMENT 


business sentiment was willing to admit 





a short time ago. 
The agricultural outlook is exceptionally good in nearly all 

; yf 
many 
are so fully convinced that the security mar- 


parts of the country. The danger of a continuation < 


the drought sood 


has definitely disappeared. A 
( orypx rations 


kets had over-discounted hard-times that they are using 


some of their funds to purchase their own bonds. Some 


industries are increasing their outputs, because demand 
has over-run supply, and shortages are developing. 

“The business activity index of this company reached 
normal. 
It advanced to 25.0 in February, to 23.4 in March, and 
to 22.7 in April. 


the summer are not to be expected, but it is well to note 


in January its low point of 28.3 per cent below 


Similar continuous advances throughout 


ho oF 


that considerable recovery has already been attained.” 


“Stop Profitless Mercnandising”’ 


- HUS spoke the National Foreign Trade Council, 
in its final declaration at its 18th Annual Conven- 


tion, held recently in New York City. The mes- 


sage is particularly applicable to the rubber industry. 


\n essential necessity of the present economic situation 


is an advance in commodity prices. Price levels have 


1 


fallen to the point where profit has been largely eliminated. 


The chief factor of the present situation is profitless mer 


chandizing. When prices are falling buyers tend to with- 


draw from the market. It is rising prices that stimulate 


buying and consumption and a return of prosperous times. 
Anything, therefore, which tends to postpone recovery in 


commodity prices, more especially those influences which 


are unfair and uneconomic in character should be dis- 


continued. 
The importance of fair prices cannot be overestimated 


in influencing the restoration of trade. Sellers cannot ex- 
pect to obtain fair prices for their own products unless as 
buyers they are willing to pay fair prices for the commod- 


Competi- 
to industry and to the community; 


ities and services necessarily to their industry. 
tion is unfair both when 
price cutting compels the sale of 
commodities are sold at 

merchandising retards prosperity, and aff 
of the 


loss. Basic 


goods at a 


being cost or Profitless 


1 sit T mm 


wage earner. 
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RUBBER DIVISION PLANS 
FOR BUFFALO MEETING 
Members of the Rubber Division of the 
\merican Chemical Society are completing 
arrangements for an interesting program in 
onnection with the 82nd meeting of the so- 


iecty to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., from 
August 30 to September 4. Division meet 
12s will be held on two or more of those 


avs, and a group of important technical pa- 
pers will be presented at that time. 

Che headquarters of the society for the 
Buffalo session will be at the Hotel Statler, 
but the meetings of the Rubber Division will 
be conducted at the Hotel Lafayette. On the 
morning of September 3 the members of the 
Rubber Division and the society as a whole 
will be invited to make inspection trips to 
the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, 
akers of vulcanizers and other rubber tac- 
Dunlop Tire & 


tory and the 


Rubber Company. 


equipment, 


PLASTIC SUGAR PRODUCT 
MAY BE RIVAL TO RUBBER 


\ new plastic substance made from sugar, 
the result of 
ow is being produced in New York in the 
various forms of a hard, insoluble, glasslike 


nine years’ experimentation, 


nass, white rubber, ccllulose, 


and transparent package wrapping material, 


transparent 


according to an announcement made June 9. 
Arthur S. Ford, a chemical engineer, and 
Ben Grey, an industrial consultant, devel- 
oped the material and claim it can be pro- 


cents a pound now. 
Mr. Ford, ma- 


on the discovery of a method 


duced for about 9Y 

\s explained by the new 
terial is based 
“Treated one way,” 
he stated, “it a hard glasslike 


vary the procedure and it becomes a 


of polymerizing sugar. 
freezes into 
mass ; 
water-white transparent rubber; another way 
it becomes a cellulose film, whiter and more 
brilliant than celluloid and a substance that 
will not burn.” 
Clothing of spun sugar, polymerized by 
ess, was predicted in the pub- 
sugar 


the Ford prox 
statement, 
leather with heels of sugar plastic. 


licity including shoes of 


Goodyear Trenton Warehouse 

[he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has leased a large warehouse at 533 Adams 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., and is moving its 
vholesale business to that address, which is 
in the centre of the local “automobile row.” 
The warehouse was leased from the D. G. 
Nicholas Company. 


No Mail Order Prices Change 


Automobile tire prices quoted by Sears, 


Roebuck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, leading mail order 
houses, in their midsummer flyer catalogues 
show no change from those in the 1931 


spring and summer catalogues. The Sears 
Roebuck flyer states that out of 187 active- 
ly sold brands of tires, one in each ten sold 
is an Allstate, 


Wilkins to Use U. S. Footwear 
pairs ot waterprooi foot- 
wear made in the Naugatuck, Conn., plants 
of the United States Rubber Company have 
been sent to Sir Hubert Wilkins for use on 
his submarine expedition to the North Pole 


at retail 


Sixty special 


this summer. Sir Hubert visited the Nau- 
gatuck factories several weeks ago and is 
now at Ireland en route to the pole. 


Monsanto Pays Dividend 

The Monsanto Chemical Works will pay 
the regular quarterly dividend of 31% cents 
a share on July 1 to common stockholders of 
record June 10. Officials stated that second 
quarter earnings should be at least as much 
as in the first quarter, when net profit totaled 
$255,378 after charges and taxes, equal to 
59 cents a share on the capital stock. Edgar 
M. Queeny, president, said that March, April 
and May showed a substantial upturn in or- 
ders received and that the large amounts of 
money ploughed back into the business in re- 
cent years were making possible economies 
The Graes- 
ser-Monsanto division in England is reported 


which have become noticeable. 


to be making a profit after having operated 
at a loss for several years. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
APPOINTS DISTRIBUTORS 


The St. Joseph Lead Company has estap- 
lished warehouse stocks of St. Joe zinc ox- 
ides in Trenton, N. J., Boston, Mass., and 
Angeles, Cal., for the 
the local consuming industries. 


convenience of 
The 
pany has appointed as local sales distribu- 
tors H. M. Royal, Inc., Oakland and Nor- 
man Avenues, Trenton, N. J.; William D. 
Egleston Company, 133 Pearl Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and the C. P. Hall Company of 
California, 1340 East 6th Street, An- 
geles, Cal. 

In addition to the above, 
also maintains its own zinc oxide district 
sales office in the Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in charge of R. L. Cathcart. 


Los 


com- 


Los 


the company 


TIRE COMPANIES AGREE 
ON ADVERTISING TERMS 

Leading tire manufacturers and distrib- 
utors voluntarily agreed early this month 
upon a set of definitions drawn up by the 
National Better Business Bureau with the 
purpose of clearing up their advertising and 
selling practices, This action is in compliance 
with a resolution adopted at a trade con- 
ference held last September at Akron, O., 
and in line with further suggestions made 
at a second conference in March, 

Under the definitions, for example, a 
breaker strip can not be counted as a ply 
because it has a lower cord count and per- 
forms a different function, A first line tire 
“is the distributor’s best standard size, four- 
or six-ply, carries the manufacturer’s or dis- 
tributor’s name and guarantee. It is lower 
in price than the so-called super tires of 
the same brand but higher than the second 
or third line of the manufacturer.” The 
standards adopted also define such terms as 
“bead,” “ply,” “breaker strip,” “heavy duty” 
and “super duty” tires. 


VOORHEES RUBBER SUING 
TO RESTRAIN [TS AGENTS 


Seeking to restrain the use of the trade 
name “Voorhees” for alleged substitute prod- 
ucts, the Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., has 
menced an equity action in Common Pleas 
Court against the Voorhees Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh; the Con- 
solidated Rubber Corporation, formerly the 
Molded Hose & Rubber Company, and Frank 
M. Succop of Pittsburgh. 

According to the plaintiff, the defendant 
concerns made an agreement on October l, 
1923, to sell the plaintiff’s products. In the 
last few years it has been observed, accord- 
ing to the suit, that the plaintiff company’s 
products dropped sharply in sales, and it also 
is alleged to have been discovered that sell- 
ing to the trade was being done, under the 
names of some of the plaintiff’s goods, of 
certain inferior products of competitors. 


Voorhees 
com- 





Pharis Adds 100 Workers 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Company, 
Newark, Ohio, on June 4 added more than 
100 men to its payroll, making nearly 600. 
and is working day and night in three shifts. 
Indications are that this increased produc- 
tion will continue for some time, according 
to company officials. 
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V. L. SMITHERS TO MAKE 
MICROSCOPIC 


STUDIES 





\ | smithe [1 f eers ave just 
idded a complete | outht to their 
iboratori it S11 Building, Akron, 
{) or the purpose ot iz pigments and 
thet dispet abilit in rubber and im order 
to operate t n epartme satisfactorily 
ive increased their staff by the addition of 
W. J]. Latimore, former th the Therma 
tomic Carbon Compa Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr 
W. J. LATIMORE 
Latimore had worked with the Thermatomi 
company as their microscopist 
Much can be learned about different type 
stocks and important characteristics of dif 
ferent type pigments by the uss the micro 
scope, according to V. L. Smithers, Inc lo 
give the rubber trade some indication as to 
what can be shown with the microscope, the 
firm is now preparing a prospectus covering 
two series of stocks, one in which the milling 
time has been varied over a considerable 
range, tne other in which the carbon content 
has been varied over a wide range. Physical 
tests will be made on these stocks and in 


addition photomicrographs will be made in 


order to indicate what differences can be 


seen. Upon completion of this work, the 
booklets will be distributed to the rubber 
trade 


RUBBER STOCKS ADDED 
BY CONTINENTAL SHARES 


The release on June 9 of a report by Con 
tinental Shares, Inc., covering the first four 
months of the year revealed the addition of 
rubber company securities to its portfolio 
The rubber section of the Continental com- 
pany’s list of securities showed an increase 
of 218 shares of Goodyear Shares. Inc.. a 


; 


holding company for the stocks 
Tire & Rubber Company 


ol the Good 
veal At the same 
time a United 
States Rubber Company common was shown 


decrease of 47,632 shares of 

\ balance sheet of Goodyear Shares, Inc.., 
shows that 285.105 
Goodyear Tire common listed at $22,808,400. 
The market value April 30 was $10,940,904 
Liabilities $10.000.000 of 


assets include shares of 


include 


notes pav- 
able The statement does not include the 
May 1 Goodyear dividend totaling $213,828 


Arthur J. Huston 
Arthur J \etna 
ind vice-president of that 


Huston, organizer of the 
Company 
reamzation until his 


retirement two years 


go, died suddenly on June 2 at 
©., where he had made 
»] vears ol 

Mr. Huste 
Alice 


were 


Cleve land, 


his home He was 


n is survived by his widow, Mrs 


Demarius Huston Funeral services 


held on the afternoon t June 5 


Oliver S. Hart 


Oliver S. Hart, well known as a rubber 
ompany executive from 1901 to 1929, died 
it his home in Akron, O., on June 7 at the 
age of 70. Mr. Hart, who started his career 


by tounding a profitable book shop at Cleve- 
Akron in 1888 to 


the 


land, originally came to 


uct as business manager of Beacon 
urnal 

1901 to be- 
the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, remaining until the 
the B. F 


After five years of retire- 


He resigned that position i 


come a director and executive of 


plant was acquired by Goodrich 


Company in 1912 


ment in Cleveland, Mr. Hart returned t 
\kron to become affiliated with the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Company. He left in 
1921 with F. A. Seiberling and became 


ashier of the Seiberling Rubber Company 


1 position which he held until his retire- 
ment two years ago 

Mr. Hart was nationally known as a col- 
lector of postage stamps. He is survived by 


his widow, one son and three grandchildren 


Funeral services were held June 9 


Dismiss Firestone Complaint 
The 


Tune 8 dismissed a complaint brought by the 
Tire & 
rates on 
the 
that present freight rates were not unreason- 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 
against 
tubes to 
The commission ruled 


Firestone Rubber Cornpany 


existing rubber tires and 


points in south, 


able or otherwise unlawful. Shipments in- 


volved in the complaint were made from 


Akron and 


Barberton. 


RUBBER WORKERS END 
STRIKE AT MISHAWAKA 


\fter appointing a committee to effect a 
satistactory settlement of the wage difficul- 
ties that them to go on strike 
May 18, 2,800 employees of the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., returned to work on June 


caused on 


10. The termination of the strike was an- 
nounced officially by E. J. W. Fink, presi- 
dent of the company. 

strikers at a 
first, the fac- 
does not recognize the Rubber Work- 
the strike; 
ond, no discrimination will be shown against 
third, the fac- 


dis- 


the 
were: 


Conditions accepted by 
mass meeting June § 
tory 
ers’ Union which started sec- 
union or non-union workers: 


tory will reinstate 18 union workers 
charged a month ago because of strike activi- 
ties; and, fourth, the employees may elect 
committee to confer with fac- 
Reports that 
management of the company was to be 


to be without foundation 


4 permanent 
tory officials on their problems. 
the 


suspended appear 
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TO MERGE FOOTE GEAR 
AND DODGE MFG. COMPANY 


been announced for the con- 
solidation of Foote Gear & Machin 
Company and the Dodge Manufacturing Cor- 
poration $10,000,000 Dodge-Foote 
Corporation that would represent the largest 
unit the manufac- 
ture of machinery for the mechanical trans- 


Plans have 


Bros. 
into a 
in the world engaged in 


mission of power. 

Consolidation would be. effected through 
the exchange of stock and the assumption 
requiring no 


letter to 


of liabilities of both companies, 
public financing, according to a 
stockholders outlining the plan. Incident to 
the merger, a funding arrangement would 
be concluded for the Foote Bros. obligation 
to banks totaling 
closed. 


some $800,000, it was dis- 


Kelly Tire Sales Gain 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
ports that April sales were 28 per cent larger 


Company re- 


than those in March, while March sales were 
40 


sales 


per cent larger than February. These 


increases have resulted in a gradual 
step-up of production at the factory at Cum 
berland, Md. plans instituted by 


the new management are reducing distribu- 


Economy 


tion and selling costs. 


MIXED TREND REVEALED 
BY RUBBER SECURITIES 


Stocks of the leading manutacturing com- 
panies and fell the the 
market during the course of the past fort- 
Gains were shown at the end of the 


rose with rest of 
night. 
period by 
Mohawk and United States preferred, while 
net losses were sustained by Fisk, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Pirelli and United States Rubber 
common. Fisk and Pirelli sank to new lows 
for 1931 or the 
trading. 

Closing prices of shares of the principal 
rubber manufacturing companies, compared 
to the close on June 4 and to the high and 
low thus far in 1931, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Firestone common and preferred, 


longer in two weeks of 


Last Price 1931 
June 19June4 High Low 
Aetna 5 3% 
Ajax i, A 
American Hard Rubber 3514 30 
Dayton “A” 
Falls 
Faultless 37 85 
Firestone 18% 17 21% 13 
do. 6% pfd. 60% 59% 63% 56% 
Fisk % li, %, Re 
do. Ist pfd. 1% 1% 3 1 
General 140 80 
do. pfd. 87% 83 
Goodrich 10% 10% 20 814 
do. pfd. 68 85 
Goodyear 33 36% 52%, 805, 
do. Ist pfd. 91 71 
India 13% RAG 
Intercontinental 4% 1% 
Kelly-Springfield 1% 1% gh, 14% 
do. 6% pfd. 15 35 
Lee 4%, 2% 
Mohawk 414 By & 3 
do. pfd. 85 25 
Norwalk 1% % 
Pirelli 291% 39% 28% 
Raybestos-Marhattan 20% 29%, 17% 
Seiberling 4 10% 4% 
do. pfd. 50 50 $2 
U. S. Rubber 11% 12% 20% 10% 
do. pfd. 22% 21 36% 17 
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END OF FREE LIGHTERAGE 
OPPOSED BY U. S. RUBBER 


Opposition to the abolition of free light- 
rage in New York Harbor was voiced on 
une 9 by the United States Rubber Comp- 
ny through its general traffic manager, 
veorge F. Hichborn, at the hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hichborn said that if the petition 
f the complainants in the lighterage suits 
succeeded, it would be harmful to both sides 
if the port, cause traffic to be diverted to 
ther ports and cause his company to have 

reroute its shipments in order to reach 
certain steamships. The concern has plants 
it Passaic and Jersey City, Brooklyn and 
n seven other 

The rubber company is perfectly content 
to pay present rates for all its products 
brought from the Middle West, as it thought 
t an advantage to have one equalized rate 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Hichborn stated that his company had 
no complaint to find with the rate adjust- 
ment from points 100 miles or more re- 
moved from the metropolitan district so far 
as the relationship of New Jersey points to 
New York points are concerned. 

“We have never felt that we suffered any 
injustice on this account in paying our West- 
ern factories the same rates to consignees to 
northern New Jersey as apply to consignees 
located in New York or Brooklyn,” he said. 

“We feel that a parity of rates to the 
metropolitan district is all right. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in marketing in the metropolitan 
area, including both New Jersey and New 
York, the products we manufacture at our 
Middle West p'ants. we consider it to our 
advantage to have equal freight rates 
throughout the area, so that our products 
can be sold without considering the freight 
rate to one section, as compared with the 


states. 


freight rate to another.” 

The witness went on to say that he did 
not consider the company handicapped in 
anv way through the present adjustment of 
freicht rates. which are the same to the 
New Jersey plant as to its competitor plant 
in Brooklyn. 


Maumee Rubber Plant Sold 


The Maumee Valley Rubber Company fac- 
tory building at Toledo, O., was sold last 
month at a sheriff’s sale to the attorneys of 
the plaintiff. The company, formed five 
years ago to reclaim rubber and manufacture 
rubber tiling and other products, announced 
plans in 1929 to move to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 


Goodyear Sued in Bus Crash 





Claiming to have suffered broken necks in 
1 bus accident resulting from a tire blowout, 
two Scranton, Pa., and their hus- 
brought suit in federal court last 
onth against the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
unpany for $169,907. The petitions claim 
hat the women were passengers on a De- 
roit-Buffalo bus when a tire blew out, up- 
etting the vehicle. Goodyear is named de- 
endant in the actions on the theory that the 


women 
ands 


tire may have been defective and caused the 


iccident, while the transportation company 
Ss not mentioned. 














Names in the News 





E. S. Boyer, president of the American 
Hard Rubber Company, sailed June 19 on 
the Majestic for a seven-week business trip 
through Europe. Mr. will return 
about the middle of August. 


5 yer 





ArtHur W. CarPENTER, manager of the 
testing laboratories of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. A native of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., Mr. Carpenter was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. From 1915 to 1918 
he was in the Akron water department, later 
was in the development department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and since 
1928 has held his present with 
Goodrich. 


position 


Dr. Stoney M. Capwett, director of the 
product development division of the United 
States Rubber Company tire department, 
addressed the Detroit Engineering Society 
early this month. 


Ricuarp H. Geter, president and general 
manager ot the Keystone Rubber Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has returned to his offices fol- 
lowing a recent operation at a local hos- 
pital. 

P. J. Keiy, advertising manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, returned to his 
office on June 8 after a month’s absence 
following an operation. 





D. J. QUAMMEN has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia district office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., manufacturers of elec- 
tric motor control and allied apparatus. Mr. 
Quammen, who has been connected with that 
office for five years as a sales engineer, 
succeeds F, J. Burd, who has been made 
assistant manager of the company’s Chicago 


office. 





T. G, GranaM, first vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has resumed his 
duties after several months of recuperating 
from an operation. 


Frep M. HarpHam, vice-president of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, Warp T. 
VAN ORMAN, prominent Goodyear balloon- 
ist, and J. C. HUNSAKER, vice-president of 
the International Zeppelin Corporation, acted 
as hosts to Mayor Howarp W. Jackson of 
Baltimore and five of that city’s civic off- 
cials on June 8. The Baltimore men came 
to Akron to confer with Goodyear officials 
on making their city the terminus of the 
proposed trans-Atlantic dirigible line. 


Georce M. Morretrt, director and member 
of the executive committee of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, was elected a director 
of the Fox Film Corporation early this 
month. 


Georce C. Lewts, president of the Darco 
Sales Company and general manager and 
vice-president of the L. Martin Company, 
was recently installed as the new president 
of the Chemists’ Club, New York City. In 
addition to the positions mentioned, he is 
a director of the Columbian Carbon Comp- 
any and technical director of the United 
Lamp Black Works. Technically, he has 
specialized in the combustion of hydrocar- 
bons, particularly in carbon and lamp black. 

R. D. Bean, formerly manager of the en- 
gineering development department of the 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been made chief engineer of that 
company. Mr. Brown is well known for 
his extensive field investigations covering 
many applications of industrial measuring 
instruments. 


Joun E. Noonan, production superintend- 
ent of the processing division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and T, M. TAyLor rep- 
resented that company at the National Fore- 
men’s Association convention at Dayton, O., 
on June 12 and 13. 





WituraM F. O’Net., president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, was a pass- 
enger in the country’s largest land plane, 
a four-motored Fokker, early this month. 
Captain Eppre RICKENBACKER flew the 
plane to Akron for the purpose of taking 
Mr. O’Neill for an air trip over northern 
Ohio. The ship can accommodate 32 pass- 


engers, 


Henry ScHIPPEL, tire designer, attended 
the seventh Army and Navy conference on 
aeronautical standards at the naval aircraft 
factory at Philadelphia, Pa., on Tune 8 as 
a representative of the B F. Goodrich 
Company. He participated in sessions de- 
voted to determining standards for airplane 
tires, wheels and brakes. 





SAMUEL BroeRS, vice-president and gen- 
manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Export Company, sailed on the liner Rotter- 
dam for Europe on June 5, together with 
Mrs. Broers and their son. They will make 
a tour calculated to take them to every 
principal city on the continent and will then 
establish headquarters for the summer in 
the Netherlands. 





WituraM C. Youns, sales manager of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, spoke before 
the Men’s Club of Christ Church, Kent, O., 
on June 8 on the subject of “Transporta- 
tion by Air.” 

Freperrck A. Wasueurn, of the Hood 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass., was 
elected vice-chairman of the engineering sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Safety Council 
at a meeting in Boston last month, J. C. 
Nerison, of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, was named a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for a two-year term. 
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Baldwin Dry Hair Bathing Cap 


ler the name of the Baldwin Dry Hair 

Cap, the Davol Rubber Compan 
| ence, R. I., is now making a patented 
covering with several ex lusive tea 
r 1 he itented teature is the outside 
which can be pulled down, covering all 
ept t e ears, and snugs close 





so that the water can not get in 
as straps or buttons, and nothing to 
t [he best quality rubber is used, with 
reinforced seams that will not break Che 
p not ne off It is made in pure 
m for youths and in both pure gum and 
It r adults 





ihe greatest seller in the line of the serv 
Rubber Company, Rock Island, Til., for 
1 has been tl Runtast model sport she 
rate product has been ma 
tained this model since its introduction, 
1 ‘der - } ] j 
ad orders tor it are now on hand extend 
is far al next fall, It is a mediun 





priced shoe, but, according to the manu 
tacturer, embodies all the character, design 


the 
suntan 


and appearance of high priced shoes of 


made either of 


head 


ne The upper is 


imprint or white 
duck with cowboy imprint. The trim in- 
strap, toe back 
and foxing with suntan toe 
extra thick 
“cut-out” design and is 


duck with Indian 


cludes brown saddle cap, 
lace 
The 


rubber in a special 
vulcanized to the upper fabric. 


Stay, Stay 


guard sole is of brown 


securely 








Perfection Brake Shields 


General Tire & Rubber Company, 


Che 
Akron, O., is introducing to 


the automotive 
market a new rubber product known as Per 
fection Brake Shields which are designed to 


make internal brakes waterproof and dirt- 


proot. Through use of the new shields the 


entrance of grit or water will be prevented, 


the company states, thereby adding to the 
liie of the brake linings and drums and 
checking rusting of the levers and release 
springs 

\side from the actual function of the 


shields, their introduction is of interest as 


the latest component of rubber designed for 


use of motor cars. There has been a con- 


stant addition in the number of rubber motor 


car components in recent years and many 


more are under development 


“These brake-shields are made of special- 


ly-compounded rubber to withstand oil and 


grease and to give long service,” a General 


Tire statement said. “They can be installed 


in less than thirty minutes on most cars or 


having wire or disc wheels and the 


trucks 
newer detachable wood wheels, while they 


cau be applied in ten minutes at the ting 


brakes are being relined. 


“Even when water is forced against the 
high 


water 


brake drums under pressure, when 


washing a car, the cannot 


penetrate 


between the brake drum and the flange of 


the internal brakes when they are protected 


by Perfection brake shields 


“They prevent frozen brakes, slipping or 


dragging brakes and scored drums. They 


insure smooth, positive braking power under 
all weather conditions and greatly increase 


the life of brake linings. More uniform 
braking on all brakes is obtained. When 
brakes are unprotected, grit will chew up 
the lining on one brake so that all the lin- 
ings, though part are only partly worn, 
must be replaced, to secure uniform brak 
ing 


To Make New Tire in Sweden 


The Andersen tire, recently designed by a 
Swedish army captain, will be manufactured 


in Sweden, if present attempts to form a 
corporation are successful, The company 
is to be known as A/B Bilring and is to 


have a minimum capital of 2,300,000 crowns. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., 
has announced its introduction of a new low 
pressure airplane tire, lighter in weight than 
any so far developed. 


Bon Dee Echo Golf Ball 


The Bon Dee Golf Ball Company, Beard 
\venue and Chatfield Street, Detroit, Mich., 
has added to its line a new golf ball, named 
the Echo, to retail at 75 cents and to meet 


the requirements of the best types ol players. 


It is wound exceptionally hard, making it 


capable of extreme flight, and its polka dot 





markings in red, green, blue and black make 


it attractive in appearance. 


Firestone Ace Tennis Shoe 


Introduced for the current season, the Ace 
the 


tennis shoe has come to be leader in 
the entire tennis line of the Firestone Foot- 
wear Company, Hudson, Mass. It is a high 
quality shoe, designed to meet the most ex- 
the modern 
both 


sizes on special new lasts. 


acting tests of game of tennis, 


and is made in men’s and women’s 


The uppers are 
of heavy bleached army duck backed with 


sheeting and loose-lined throughout with 





duck. 
an unusually resilient heel, insole of Arm- 
strong cork to prevent feet from blistering, 


natural army Its special features are 


and ventilated vamp, providing eyelets on 
the upper forward part of the vamp to al- 
low the heat of the foot to escape. The out- 
sole is of laminated crepe, non-slipping on 
grass or clay courts. The shoe is protected 
at the toe with a white gum rubber chafing 
strip. 








































































































































CHANGES ARE CONSIDERED 
FOR 1932 RACING TIRES 


Tests were conducted at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company before and after the Me 
morial Day 500-mile race to determine 
whether certain chang mn construction of 
racing tires for 1932 shall be effected. R 
S. Taylor and B. P. Bemis, factory en 
gineers, have been in Indianapolis working 
with E. Waldo Stein, official American Au 


tomobile Association tire representative and 


Firestone racing chiel in experimental 
runs 

No tire trouble of importance was ex 
perienced in the Memorial Day race. Changes 
for the 1931 race were not of a major na 
ture, Mr. Stein says, although tread stock 
was slightly harder than that used in last 
year's racing tires. Other minor changes 
were made in the new casings, while sev 
eral of the 1930 tires were employed again 
in this year’s race 


which range 
built 
machines and somewhat larger for the stock 


Sizes and inflation pressures, 


closely to 6.00 x 20 for the specially 


jobs and carry about 36 pounds of air, re- 


mained practically the same as in recent 


previous races, although Mr. Stein declared 


there is a tendency toward the use of smaller 
wheels as in the passenger car field. While 
the drop center rim now coming into wide 


has not mace 
held, the rep- 
resentative was of the opinion that it might 


use in the imdustry its appear- 


ance in the racing Firestone 


be found advantageous in racing, as it of- 
fered a more perfectly round base than the 
flat rim base now used in racing 


Accept Cotton Goods Standard 


Last February a recommended commercial 


standard for cotton goods for rubber and 
pyroxylin coated automobile fabrics was cir- 
culated for written acceptance Since that 


Standards of the 
Bureau of Standards has received signed ac- 


time the Division of Trade 


ceptances trom a majority of manutacturers, 


distributors and users It is announced, 
theretore, that the commercial standard may 
be considered effective as of June 15 for 
new production, and printed bookiets cover- 
ing this will shortly be 


standard sent to 


each acceptor 


Monsanto Stock for Workers 
Directors of the Monsanto 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., have approved a plan 
to offer the company’s capital stock to its 
salaried employes only on a 
basis of $25 per share 


Chemical 


time payment 
Stockholders will 
be asked to waive their prior rights to sub- 
scribe to new shares, and 21,450 shares will 
be made available for 


purchase by workers 











Dayton Adds Warehouse 


Contracts have been let for the construc- 


tion of a new $30,000 warehouse and ship- 
the plant of the Dayton 
Dayton, Q. 
brick, 
concrete and steel, and will be used for tire 
belt storage and for shipping 


Work will start immediately 


ping building at 
Rubber Manufacturing Company 
The building will be constructed of 
storage, tan 
omhnces 


Gas Blast Overcomes 14 
\ tank of sulphuric gas exploded at the 
Barr Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Sandusky, O., on June 10, overcoming 
14 of the 45 employees in the building at the 
time 


factory of the 


Physicians said that the workers who 
had been overcome would suffer no lasting 
ill effects from the fumes. 


Firestone Picnic for 3.000 
An all-day picnic with a varied program 
of entertainment was held June 13 at Spring- 
field Lake Park, near Akron, for 3,000 em- 
ployees of the Firestone Steel Products Com- 
pany and the mechanical building divisions 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Tr. E. Corbett acted as general chairman of 
the event and was assisted by E. E 
nett, H. Kohlbecker, W 

\lonan and others. 


' Ben- 
3rooks, J. P. Mc- 


Cyanamid to Reduce Capital 
The American Cyanamid Company is re- 
ducing its stated capital to $10 a share for 
the outstanding Class A and Class 
mon stock and is reducing its good will ac- 


B com- 


count to $1 and making other capital adjust- 
ments which will make the net book value 
of its stock $14 a share It 
also change its fiscal year to coincide with 
the calendar year. In a letter to stock- 
President W. R. Bell states: “The 
depression is still upon us, but tventories 
there are indications that 
consumer demard is reappearing, and, though 
recovery look 
confidence to better business.” 


common will 


holders, 
have been reduced 


may be gradual, we forward 


with 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 


June 









The Rubber Age 
25, 1931 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 








HELF 


WANTED 


Wantep—Executive superintendent thor- 


ughly familiar with compounding, milling, 


calendering and curine Plant located in 


California. State full particulars in first let- 


ter. Address Box 587, THe Rupper AGE. 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


CasH For Your SurPLuUS AND CLosE Out. 
Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
Oils, 
Metals. Any quantity. Any condition. 
Wastes, 


Accelerators. 
Also 


3y-Products, Residues of all kinds. 


ments, Waxes, Glues, 


Chemical Service Corp., 38 Park Row, New 


York, N. Y. 





WE 


stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 


PuRCHASE surplus and discontinued 


Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 


quality or condition. Send us a complete list 


‘ 


of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





| Consulting Rubber muinioate 
| PRACTICAL 


| Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfa. companies in the 
country 


| Physical and Chemical Testing 
| Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
| age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories | 
P. O. Box 3872, AKRON, OHTO 
| Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 























SOLE PRODUCSRS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
ASBESTINE. ‘?2°4127 PREPARED For UsE IN RUBBER 


Corered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington. D. C. 








LIBERAL 


WoOREING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 














Crude Rubber 


, HE course of the crude rubber mar- 
ket has been downward during the 
past fortnight, the commodity clos- 

g¢ on June 20 about three-eighths of a cent 

nder the close on June 4. A slight drop 

1 domestic stocks was far offset by the 

ise in rubber afloat. 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market at the close June 20 follow: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot—June 06 @ 06% 
July-Sept. 06 @ 06% 
Oct.-Dec. 06%@ .06% 
First Latex, crepe spot @ .06% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 @ 05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 @ 05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 05%@ 05% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin @ 05% 
Brown, Crepe, specky @ .0b% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. -75 @_ .85 
Paras— 
Up-river, fine 08 @ 08% 
Up-river, coarse Nominal 
Acre Bolivian, fine 08% @ .08% 
Caucho Ball, Upper Nominal 
Centrals— 
Central scrap 06a — 
Esmeraldas 06 @ — 
Balata— 
Block, Ciudad @ .30 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


Spot-June — @ 3d 
July-Sept. 3 @ 3d 
Oct.-Dec. — @ 3%d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


Spot — @ 2%d 


Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York follow: 
Spot June 


June 5 6.42 6.85 6.50 6.58 6.67 6.75 
6 6.28 6.25 6.45 6 54 6.63 6.71 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. D 
$5 No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


NEW YORK, JUNE 20, 1931 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber prices continue to hold 
up well despite the fractional falling off 
in quotations for the crude commodity, and 
the rate of reclaim consumption shows that 
it is still in good demand for its own spe- 
cial qualities. Late prices follow: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black hb. .06%@ .07 

High Tensile Red Ib. O06%@ .06% 
Shoe 

Unwashed Tb. 05% @ .06 

Washed ih. .07%.42 .07% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) ib. 0S @ 08% 

No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .06%@ .07 
Tires 

Black , Ib. 05%@ .05% 

Black, selected tires tb. .05%@ 05% 

Dark Gray Ib. .06%@ .07 

Light Gray hb. 07 @ 07% 

White ib. .O7%@ .07* 

Truck, Heavy Gravity hb. 06 @ .06% 

Truck. Light Gravity ih. 064%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Ih. .04%@ .05 


Scrap Rubber 
Scrap rubber dealers find no appreciable 
let-up in the demand from reclaiming plants, 
but face a new source of worry in the 
prospect for an increase in freight rates 
for their commodity. Current quotations 
for the various grades of scrap follow: 
(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 20.00 @21.50 


Mixed auto ton 9.50 @10.59 
Bicycle tires ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
Clean colid truck tires ton 26.50 @27.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.20 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 75 @ .80 
Inner tubes. No. 1 tb 044@ 04% 


Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
th. .02%@ .02% 
Inner Tubes. Red Tb. Oka 02 
Air Brake Hose ton 900 @10.90 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
Feb. Mar. Avr. May Sales 


Dec. Jen. 





30. +~=«62 


6.99 7.04 








6.82 6.90 ~ 7.10 


&.78 eR 6.92 6.98 7.05 .25 








i 

7 
8 6.25 6.15 6.25 6.35 6.46 6.53 6.60 6.67 6.75 6.82 6.89 6.99 7.09 55 
9 6.15 6.10 6.20 6.28 6.37 6.45 6.52 6.60 6.67 6.74 6.80 6.88 6.97 vi? 
10 6.10 5.95 6.10 6.20 6.31 6.36 6.43 6.50 6.55 6.63 6.71 6.80 6.90 205 
1 6.10 6.05 6.16 6.25 6.34 6.41 6.48 6.56 6.62 6.69 6.76 6.86 6.96 74 
12 6 06 6.05 6.12 6.21 6.30 6.36 6.43 6.50 6.57 6.65 6.70 6.80 6.92 70 
18 6.06 6.038 6 09 6.21 6.30 6.36 & AP & 48 6& AR & 62 6.67 6.77 6 87 4 
15 6.15 6.05 6.15 6.24 6.34 6.41 6.48 6.55 6.62 6.68 6.75 6.84 6.93 13 
16 6.25 6.10 6.20 6.29 * 6.39 6.46 6.53 6.60 6.67 6.74 6.80 6.88 7.00 18 
17 6.25 6.05 6.15 6.22 6.30 6.38 6.46 6.54 6.60 6.67 6.74 6.24 6.95 58 
18 6.10 6.05 6.06 6.15 6.25 6.32 6.39 6.47 6.54 6.61 6.68 6.77 6.86 70 
"9 6 06 6.02 6.04 6.13 6.23 6.30 6.37 6.45 6.52 6.59 6.65 6.74 6.83 33 


G15 & OK 6.10 6.22 6.35 6 43 


aA 6 60 6.68 6.75 6.75 6.90 7.00 16 





ne 5 6.30 6.40. ~ 6.50 6.60 6.70 
é 6.30 640 6.50 6.50 6.60 


Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons 





6.70 6.80 6.97* 7.02% 7. 7 
6.7 6.80 6.90% 6.96% 7.03* 7.138* 723* 








6.10 6.20 630 6.40 6.50 
9 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.40 
5.90 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 
6 


6.50 6.60 6.73* 6.80* 6.87% 6.97* 7.07* 
6.40 6.50 6.65* 6.72* 6.78* 6.86* 6.95* 
6.40 6.50 6.53* 6.61* 6.69*% 6.78* 6.88* 
6.40 6.50 6.60* 6.67% 6.74* 6.84* 6.94* 
6.30 6.40 6.55* 6.63* 6.68* 6.78* 6.90* 
6.30 6 40 6.53* 6.60% 6.65* 6.75* 6.85* 


~ 





11 .00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.30 
12 6 00 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 
13 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 
15 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.20 6.30 
16 6.00 6.10 6.20 & 20 6 20 
17 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.30 
18 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 
19 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 
20 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.30 6.30 


“A” Contract 





: 
2 2 2 oe eS Oe DN Kw 


6.40 6.50 6.60* 6.66* 6.73* 6.82* 6.91* 
6.40 6.50 6.65% 6.72% 6 
6.40 6.50 6.58* 6.65* 6.72* 
6.30 6.40 6.52* 6.59% 6 
6.30 6.40 6.50% 6.57% 6.63% 6.72* 6.81* 
6.40 6.50 6.66* 6.73* 6.78* 6.88* 6.98* 


a 
© 
a 
. 

a 

©: 

nN 
— 
i] 





Cotton 


NTIL the final day of the fortnight, 
U the course of the market for raw cot- 
ton was generally lower. Announce- 
ment of the Hoover plan for war debt sus- 
however, forced the prices for 
the commodity up strongly, together with 
the security and other commodity markets. 
While there have been no new bullish de- 
velopments in recent weeks, it is felt in the 
trade that the prevailing low prices have 
amply discounted all bearish factors. 
New York Cotton Exchange high, low 
and closing prices on June 20 follow: 


pension, 


High Low Close Close 


June 20 June 4 
July 8.93 8.75 8.89 8.73 
Oct. 9.34 9.16 9.31 9.11 
Dec. 9.58 9.40 9.55 9.35 


Tire Fabrics 


The market for tire fabrics was quiet- and 
unchanged through the fortnight just past. 
Late price quotations for the various grades 
of tire fabrics were as follows: 

(Prices Net at the Mill) 

CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 . 27%@ .28 
Peeler. carded, 23/5/3 ih. .26%@ .27 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 tb. .24 @ .24% 
Peeler. carded. 15/3/38 tb. .24%@ «25 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 tb. 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 tb. 
CHAFERS 

Carded, American, 8 oz. 
Carded, American, 10 oz. 
Carded, American 12 oz. 
Carded, American, 14 oz. 


LENO BREAKER 


'40%@ .4l 


283%@ .24 
23%@ .24 
23 @ .28% 
21 @ 21% 


3333 


Carded, American, 8% oz. b>. .22 @_ .26 
Carded, American, 10% oz. >. .22 @ .26 
SQUARE WOVEN 

Carded, American, 17% oz. 

23-11 ply bh. .27%:@ .28 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 

10-ply bd. 21 @ .21% 


Sheetings 


Further declines in price featured the 
heetings market in the past two weeks 
The latest price quotations for the more 
popular sizes were as follows: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .064%@ .06% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. @ 05% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd @ OT 

40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. @ 05% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. @ .04% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. @ 04% 


Ducks 


There was no change in price structure 
and no increase in activity in the market 
for cotton ducks during the fortnight just 


ended. Closing price quotations follow: 
Belting and Hose th. .214%@ .23 
Enameling Ib. .19%@ .20 
Single filling bh — @ .10 


Double filling ib. 11 @ «Il 
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ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-1 Ib. 24 @ 
A-5-10 Ib 33 @ 
A-7 Ib 545 @ 
A-11 Tb. 42 @ 
A-16 Ib. 457 @ 
A-19 1b 58 @ 
A-20 Ib. 64 @ 
A-32 tb. 30 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. Ib. 6 @ 
Altax Ib 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.0.b. w rt 14%@ 
Captax Ib 
Crylene Tb. 55 @ 
paste Ib 45 .@ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine Tb. 30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline Id 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 387%@ 
Heptene Tb. 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 584%@ 
Lithex Ib 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline Tb. 387%@ 
Monex tb $8.26 @ 
Oxynone Ib 68 @ 
Phenex Tb ‘75 @ 
Pipsol tb. 430 @ 
R & H 40 Ih 40 @ 
R & H 560 th 40 @ 
R & H 897 tb 7%56C@ 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 
Safex Ib. 120 @ 
SPDX tb. % @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 1D. 
Tensilac, No, 39 TD 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 1d 50 @ 
Thermio I a 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid lrums Ib 1 @ 
TMTT th 38.00 @ 
Trimene TD. 15 @ 
base Tb. 120 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Tb 8 @ 
Puads Ib 
Ureka bh) 76 @ 
Vuleanex 1D 
Vulcone hha) 
Vuleano) tb 
Z-88-P Id 50 @ 
Zimate 1h 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue TD. 08% @ 
Lead, white ™ 08%@ 
Litharge, domestic Ib OT%@ 


Magnesia, calcined, 


lirht per 100 Ib 5.35 @ 
} vy¥ per 100 th 8.65 @ 
COLORS 
Biacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian bs) 3456 @ 
Ultramarine bh 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb 05%@ 
Umber, Turkey 1b 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ 
medium th 31 @ 
dark TD. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... Ib. 34144@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
er'mson, 15/17 Td. 40 @ 
sulfur, free 1D. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. td. 20 @ 
Indian English rb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @ 
Oximony Ib 1834%@ 
Red oxide, pure Tb. 10 @ 
Smith's 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield tb. .08% @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton fb. 08% @ 
Venetian red tb. 08 @ 
Vermillion. quicksilver. 
English bs) 1.75 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .053/56@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .064@ 
Lithopone, Azolith tb. 054%@ 
Lithopone, Vanolith bb. 05% @ 


r manutacturing industry 
mparatively high rate of production activity over the 
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will 


VC 


able to 


nain 


the main question of interest to suppliers of 


44% 
321% 
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40 


61 
.20 
-40 


80 


4.50 
42% 
42% 
11% 

2.15 

1.25 


> 
A2% 
52% 
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.60 


60 


10 


-06 


06 
05% 


05% 


but not, it 


1 1 1 


redient lhe second quarter ot the veat has 
a rate that compares favorably with any period 
h the exception of the peak months of 1929. 


; 


1S hoped, to the slack level of 
Titanium oxide tb. 21 @ — 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib. .06%@ .07 
Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib. 07 @ 07% 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 064%@ .07 
ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06353@ .06% 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special tb. 07 @ ven 
XX Green Ib. 07 @ 07% 
XX Red, lead free Ib. 064%4@ «.07 
Kadox, black label Ib. 10%@ .10% 
blue label Ib. 09%%@ .09% 
red label Tb. 08 @ .08% 
St. Joe, black label Ib. 064%4@ «07 
red label Ib. 064%,@ «07 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free Ib. 064%@ _ .07 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free Ib. 07 @ 07% 
White seal tb. 11%@ .11% 
Green seal tb. 10%@ .10% 
Red seal tb. 09% @ .09% 
Yellows 
Chrome Ib. 16%@ «17 
Ocher, French medium Ib. 02 @ .03 
domestic rb. .01%@ 02 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. 10\%@a 2 
Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 
Barium carbonate Ib. 0384%4@ _ «05 
Barium Dust Tb. 06 @ .06 
Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 @18.00 
Western prime white....ton 23.00 -- 
imported ton 27.00 @36.00 
Basofor Tb. 024%@ — 
Bentonite tb. 02 @ .08 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerofloted” TD. 031444 08l, 
Bone Black Tb. 06 @ .12% 
Carbon, compressed Tb. 03 @ .07 
Carbon, uncompressed tb. 03 @ .07 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana fb. 031444 -- 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas... th. .0386 @ - 
Drop Black th 06 @ .14 
Fumonex Th 083%@ 07% 
Excello, compressed tb. 04 @ .08 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas Tb. 03 @ .06 
Lamp Black Tb. 10 @ .40 
Micronex th. .031%4@ .08% 
Thermatomic-Thermax tb. 
Flex am. 
P-33 rb. 
United carbon, fob Tex. Ib. .08%@ .08% 
Velvetex carbon 03 @ .06 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 75.00 @90.00 
Carrara filler rb. 01%@ .02 
Catalpo (fact.) tb. 022 @— 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 8.00 @20.00 
Colloidal Ib. 06 @ .08 
Congaree. c. 1. 
f.o.b. mine ton 9.00 @ — 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 
Mineral Flour, 
c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
Par ton 
Tensulite 15.00 @ 
Glues, extra white tb. 25 @ .26 
medium white rb. 22 @ .24 
Magnesia, carbonate tb. 0sy%@ «11 
Mica, white water ernd. td. 06 @ .08 
Off color (biotite) tr. 06 @ 07 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 02 @ .05 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered ewt. — @ 2.92 
Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. — @ 1.00 
English cliffstone ewt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 20.00 
Zine Carbonate TD. 09%@ .10% 
Zine Stearate tr. 19 @ .22 
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MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @b52.00 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @8s0.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 

Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ewt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. - @ .81' 

Acids, Fatty 

Laurex Ib. 15 @ .16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .22 

Alkalies 

Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 2.90 @ - 

Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 11i74%@ - 
Oils 

Corn, refined, bbls. ID. 08% @ .10 

Cottonseed, crude 06%@ .07 

Cycline gal. 27 @ .84 

Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) tb. 3%@ — 

Less «1. (10-25 bbls.) tb. 04 @ - 

Lots less than 10 bbls... Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite 1b. O54%@ .06% 
Palm Lagos Ib. 05 @ .06 

Niger Ib 0%@ .« 
Para-F lux gal. 17 @: - 
Petrolatum, white ‘D. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ «.23 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 

destructively distilled gal. 54 @ «55 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. ll @ — 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 064%@ .07% 

coal tar gal. 05444 .06 

pine, 200 Th. er. wt..bbl. 7.00 @ --- 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Tb. bb - @ 6.60 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @16.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Tb. 10 @ .10% 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls gal 27 @a 2 
Benzol, 90 gal 20 @ -21 
Carbon, bisulphide Ib. 054%4@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride ib 06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal 16 @ — 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @ .38 
Rub-Sol if.o.b. Okla.) gal. 09 @ - 
Turpentine, spirits gal 54 @_ .56 

wood ga 51 a 61 
destructively distilled gal. 3 @— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Tb. 34 @ _ .36 
Carnauba ha 26 @ 28 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ .11 
Montan, crude Yb. 06%,@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ _ «.26 
green tb. 26 @ _ .30 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tb. .02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 tb. 02%@ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 03%Q@Q — 
tefined, 128/130 tb. 3%4a@ — 
Refined, 135/137 th. .06%4@ — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 07%@ _ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel Tb. 
Powder td. 
Resin Tb. 
White TD. 
Albasan th. -70 @ .16 
Antox 1b. 
B-L-E . 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone Tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox tb. 54 @_ «67 
Stabilite . tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .76 
VGB tb. 55 @ _ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo Ib. 
Sunproof ». 35 @ 387% 
Sponge Paste tb. — @ .380 
Tonox Ib. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White Tb. 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 034%4@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags). cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bars ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
Telloy Tt. 
Vandex = * 
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